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INTRODUCTION. 



Wjtbis a few yeara past, attention has been particn- 
larly directed towards China, by her war with England, 
and since the conclusion of that war, the United States 
and other nations have hastened to make treaties with 
the Celestial Empire, by which to pnt l3iemsalv^ on a 
footing with the most favored. The zeal and enter- 
prise of individuals have also been awakened. Chris- 
tian communities are adding to the number of their Mis- 
sionaries among this nation of idolaters, and merchants 
are flocking to the shores of China in pursuit of gain. 
Many excelleht works have been written on China, but 
the best descriptions do not equal a view of the objects 
described or leave as permanent an impression upon the 
mind. As information is now eagerly sought after con- 
cerning Chiaa and its hundreds of millions of inhabi- 
tants, this collection and the accompanying work have 
been made to furnish it* The collection was formed, 
without reference to labor or e2q)ense, wiih the add of 
Chinese, and the American Missionaries, who have re- 
sided a long time in the country, and are well acquainted 
with the language, manners and customs of this curious 
people. In collecting the materials for this book, the 
best works on the subject have been ccmsulted, and in 
most instances the information derived from them is pre- 
sented in a condensed form* Among the works used 
may be mentioned the Chinese Repository, Dr. Bridg* 
man^s Chrestomathy, and the works of Medhurst, Davis, 
Barrow, Staunton, Timowski, Kidd, and Gutzlafl^ as the . 
principal ones to which this work is indebted. 



GENERAL YIEW 



OP THE 



ENTRANCE AND INTERIOR OF THE CHINESE MUSEUM. 



Over the spaciotis entrance to the bnilding, is an 
inscription in large golden characters, reading from right 
to left, as foUows : " Choong-wartie-Koon," or in English, 
"An extensive view of the central flowery nation." On 
the sides are two tablets with the following charac- 
ters upon them, reading downwards and beginning with 
the one on the right, viz.: "Een-tsze-chaow-shy-hum-wy- 
gni.'' "Mow-tsze-eeu-yon-she-maw-laa-nng.'' A Chines^ 
aphorism. A free translation of which is, " Words may 
deceive, but the eye cannot play the rogue." 

Suspended over the interior porch, with a lantern on 
each side, is a "Tsoi Moon," or "Lucky door," a fanciful 
shaped frame divided in panels, richly carved and finished 
in gold and lacquer, such as are hung up at the entrances 
to Chinese "Jos Houses," or Temples. 

The cases are numbered around the room in regular 
order as in the catalogue ; the largest, with the exception 
of one, contain groups of figures of the full size of life, 
likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the costumes 
.appropriate to the situations and employments in wldch 
they are represented. Two of the cases are fac-sinules of 



occupied rooms, completely, but diflferently fumislied, 
in the houses of a wealthy person. Another is a com- 
plete representation of a Chinese store with the merchant, 
his assistants, a purchaser, &c. 

Some of the small cases contahi models of houses, 
bridges and vessels, and others an immense number of 
specimens of Chiuese arts and manufacture; articles 
esteemed curiosities by the Chinese themselves, beautifdl 
specimens of their curious and wonderful art of carving 
in ivory, sandal-wood, tortoise-shell and stone ; arti- 
cles of food peculiar to the Chinese, such as birds' nests, 
searslugs, sharks' fins, <fec. 

There is also a large andbeautiM collection of Chinese 
paintings in oils and water-colors, consisting of landscapes, 
portraits of Mandarins, Sadiac, and Hong merchants, 
views of the different processes of manufacturing porcelain, 
silk and cotton, raising and curing tea and rice, and a 
great variety of others. 

The ceiling is covered with a great number of lanterns 
suspended from it, many of them of beautiful construction 
and materials, and others the forms of which could hardly 
origiaate in any other than the distorted fancy of a 
Chinese. 

The Museum is exclusively Chinese, collected from all 
parts of the Empire, and with the aid of this work, will 
give the visitor a better knowledge of this curious peo- 
ple than can be acquired by reading the most faithful 
descriptions alone, or even by a transient visit to China. 

There is only one other Museum of this kind in the 
world ; which is that brought from China, by the late 
Mr. Dunn, of Philadelphia, who resided in the " Celestial 
Empire" for a number of years. His Museum was opened 
in Philadelphia in 1839, exhibited for a few months, and 
then taken to Europe, where it now is. 



■ The preseat collection has been leased, for a short time, by,P. T* Babnuu, 
Esq., of this city. In order to increase its attraction, and invest its pictu- 
resque still-Hfe with a living interest^ he has secured and attached to it, re- 
gardless of the expense, the celebrated Chinese Beauty, Miss Pwdn-ye-Jcoo, 
and her suiiCy who recently arrived at this port in the ship lanthe, from 
Canton, en route for London. The entire group is composed of 

Miss PwAN-TE-KOO aged 17 A Youn^ Lady, 

Miss Lum-Akttm - ** 23 Her Maid- Servant. 

Mr. Soo-Chune. --. ** 32 Professor of Music. 

MissAMOoN " 7 His Daughter. 

Master MtTN- Chung- " 5 His Son. 

Master Aleet-Mong " 18 An Interpreter. 

Miss Pwan-ye-koo will be pronounced peculiarly prepossessing. She is 
young and handsome, vivacious, artless, refined in her manners, and delicate 
in her deportment. She is well known to belong to a family of high stand- 
ing in the Celestial empire, and possesses all the accomplishments of mind 
and person so eloquently enlarged upon by the poets of that mysterious 
country. She is the first Chinese lady that has yet visited Christendom; 
the only other female ever known to have left the " Central Flowery Na- 
tion" in order to visit the " outside barbarians" having been one of apocry- 
phal reputation and position in her own country. 

When it is considered that the watchful jealousy of a Chinese gentleman 
excludes from even a casual glance at the females of his family, not only 
his male friends, but his most intimate male relations— -that a residence for 
years in China will not secure to a European, under any tircumstances, the 
sight of any but a phinese woman of the lowest condition — some idea may 
be formed of the difficulty attendant upon an attempt to induce a young lady 
of acknowledged respectability to visit this country, and of the interest such 
a rare curiosity in our midst may legitimately inspire. 

Miss Pwan-ye-koo is a capital specimen of a Chinese belle. Her feet 
are only two and a half inches long, and are remarkably symmetrical. Her 
figure is good, though much concealed by ijie bizarre costume of her coun- 
try ; while her face, for regularity of feature, and a naive expression of in- 
nocent amiability, will bear a close comparison with some of the loveliest 
of our own land. Her waiting-maid. Miss Lum-Akum, is a fair specimen 
of the Chinese women of her class. She is comely and agreeable. She is 
quite a study, in her way« for a curious observer. 

' Mr. Soo-Chune^ the professor of music, is a gentleman of education and 
character. He is considered an artiste of reputation, in China, as a master 
of the Chinese violin and other musical instruments. He will, at stated 
times during the day and evening, gratifv the visiters with popular Chinese 
songs, as well as manifest his musical ability in his extempore airs and ac- 
companiments. His two children. Miss Amoon and Master Mun-Chung, 
will be found perfect novelties, as types of Chinese juvenility. Unlike the 
DOtionS^ many of us have formed of the rising generation among that odd 
people, we are compelled to admit that these specimens of ** young China" 
are really pretty, graceful, and intelligent. They can not but please, with 
their bright eyes, light-hearted smiles, lively tongues, and modest behavior. 
Master Aleet-Mong, who speaks English readily, has been engaged as an 
interpreter. His services will be of important value in transferring the 
unique expressions of these strange Orientals into our own more sober 
tongue, with such striking additions, it will at once be perceived that 
this Museum can not have its equal in the world. It is complete in e^ery 
respect. It transports us to China itself ; and furnishes to the eye and ear 
B perfect and lasting impression of the Chinese as a nation, their. habits, 
their customs, and their singularities. 
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Figures and Articles in Case L 



CASE L 

No. 1, The Emperor Taou Kwcmg^ {reasons glory ^ 

2. Mcmda/rm of the first rwnh . 

3. MamdaHn of the second ramk. \ 

4. Ma/rvda/rin of the third ramk. 
6, M(mda/rin of thefowrth rarik. 

6. MiUta/ry Mcmda/rm of the fifth ramk. 
T. Milita/ry McmdaHn of the sixth ramk. 

Magnificent embroidered salm screen sicspended 

on the waU. 
View of the Ghreat WaU of China, th/rotigh the 

doorway on the right. 
Viewontheleftof pa/rtof omoftheanicierttlr^ 
pericd paJmes^ on the i^la/nd of Tseamirshan, in 
the Y(mg4s^Keam^ neon" Namkmg. 

Thi3 case contains a figure of the Emperor, six Manda- 
rins of the highest grades, and a beautiful embroidered 
red satin screen. 

The figures are clothed in the splendidly embroidered 
satin state dresses, worn only at court or upon the most 
solemn occasions. 

In the head of His Impeiial Majesty we have an admi- 
rable likeness of His High Commissioner Keying, who is 
said to bear a strong resemblance to him, and has had the 
honor to negotiate aUthe late treaties made by the Celes- 
tial Empire with foreign nations. 

The " Son of Heaven,'^ or " Ten thousand years,'' as his 
titles read, plothed in the richest embroidered Imperial 



CHINESE MUSEUM — CASE I, 



DesctipLion cf Figures, Dress, <J'C. 



yellow, wMcL his subjects may not wear, and seated in tlte 
dragon chair of state, upon wHcIl a liberal nnmber of 
heads of this fabulous animal stand conspicuous, has just 
affixed the vermilion pencil ratifying the treaty between 
China and the United States, presented by one of his coun- 
sellors. ' 

The four Mandarins standing in front with their heads 
respectfully covered according to Chinese etiquette, which 
is the opposite to ours in many respects, are of the 'four 
highest grades in the empire ; this is also the number of 
the chief officers of the Imperial Council, two of whom are 
Tartars and two Chinese, who serve as a communication 
between the Emperor and the different boards of civil 
office, revenues, rites, war, &c., having charge of the 
Empire. 

The Military Mandarins standing a little in the rear of 
his Majesty, as body guards, are of the jBfth and sixth 
grades. 

• Each figure in this case has a string of court beads about 
the neck, part of which consists of a siugle string running 
a short way down the back and terminatiug in an orna- 
ment made of some precious stone set ia gold. Peacocks' 
feathers, which are also badges of rank, are fastened to the 
knobs of their caps and hang down behind, and the usual 
accompaniments of rank and wealth are seen at their sides, 
consisting of embroidered fan cases and small bags for 
containing areca nut and tobacco. A great part of the 
embroidery upon the dresses of most of the figures in this 
case is concealed by the " Makwa^ " riding coat,'' or up- 
per garment. 

The splendid screen suspended at the back of this case, 
together with that in No. 2, are supposed to have been 
taken at the north during the war with Great Britain, 
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Emperor, his Prerogatives, <(«. 



and were presents to two aged persons from the officers 
of the districts in which they resided. They are made of 
beautiful materials, and the elegant writing and rich em- 
broidery npon them, done in gold thread and floss silk, ' 
show that no labor or expense were spared in making 
them every way worthy of the donors and those they in- 
tended to honor. A translation of one of them has been 
deemed sufficient, and will be found in the description of 
%ures, &c,, in No. 2. 

The Emperor is distinguished from his officers by his 
yellow dress, upon which the imperial dragon is wrought 
in gold, and a pearl of great value adorning his cap. He 
is called the father of his people, and is supreme ruler of 
the lives and fortunes of about four hundred millions of 
the human family, or more than one-third of the inhabit- 
ants of the globe. " He is held to be the viceregent of 
Heaven, especially chosen to govern all nations, and is 
supreme in every thing, holding at once the highest legis- 
lative and executive powers, without limitation or control. 
He is hence entitled Tien-tsze, the 'son of Heaven ; and is 
clothed with most of the prerogatives of Deity. Prom 
him emanate aU power and authority; the whole earth 
it is ignorantly supposed (and it is the policy of such as 
are better informed to perpetuate the ignorant notion) 
is subject to his sway; and from him, as the fountain 
of power, rank, honor and privilege, all Kings de- 
rive their sovereignty over the nations. It is in 
conformity with these haughty pretensions, that Chinft 
has ever refiised to negotiate with * outside barba- 
rians,' until compelled to do so by force stronger than 
her own. 

" The power of the sovereign is absolute, as that of a 
father over his children; although, theoretically, he is 
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Power (f Emperor and Ri^ht of Succession. 

- ■ 

under tlie control of the heavenly decrees (of which, 
however, he is himself iaterpreter) ; and practically, is 
in a great degree subject to the inflnence of public 
opinion, of customs, and of the enactments of his im- 
mediate ancestors and predecessors. As his will is 
law, it would be idle to attempt a sjiecific enumeration 
of all the prerogatives that belong to him. A state- 
ment of a few of the peculiar rights maintained by the 
crown must suffice. The Emperor is the head of all 
religion, and is alone privileged to pay adoration to 
Heaven (or the supreme Kuler of the universe). He is 
the source of law and fountain of justice. There can 
be no appeal from his judgment ; and the gift of mercy 
belongs alone to him. No right can be held in oppo- 
sition to his pleasure; no claim can be maLatairied 
against him ; no privilege can jprotect from his wrath, 
if it be his wiU to set aside established rules and cus- 
toms. He is the main spring of the administration ; 
none can act but under his authority and commission. 
All the forces and revenues of the Iknpire are his ; and 
he does with them whatsoever he pleases. He has an 
undisputed claim upon the services of aU his people, 
and in particular of all males between the ages of 16 
and 60 ; but this is a claim which it is rarely attempted 
to enforce. In a word, the whole Empire is his pro- 
perty. 

"The right of succession to the throne is by custom 
hereditary in the male line; but it is always in the 
power of the sovereign to nominate his successor, either 
from among his own children, or from among any other 
of his subjects. The successor is frequently nominated 
during the father's lifetime, in which case he possesses 
several exclusive privileges, as crown prince. The duties 
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Division of Ranks, Distinguishing Marks, Nobility, <f«. 

to be observed by tie sovereign, are strictly xmderstood 
to consist in attention to the moral and political maxims 
of the andent philosopbers, , Confdcins and Mencins, 
and their most celebrated disciples, as detailed in their 
far-famed works, the Five Classics, and the Fonr 
Books;' 

The present Mantchon Tartar dynasty, who style 
themselves Ta Tsing (great pure), ascended the throne 
in 1644, 200 years ago. The reigning Emperor, Taon 
Kwang, succeeded his father in 1821, and is now sixty- 
four years old. 

TTie Chinese divide their civil and military officers into 
nine ranks, distinguishable by balls or knobs, upon the 
apex of their conical caps, of diflferent colors and substan- 
ces, and square pieces' of embroidery upon the breasts 
and backs of their dresses, representing a bird for a civil 
and a beast for a military officer. The indication of the 
first rank is a ball or knol) of red precious stone, the se- 
cond red coral, the third blue, the fourth dark blue or 
purple, the fifth crystal, the sixth opaque white, and the 
seventh, eighth and ninth, by gold or gilt ones, distin- 
guished by being flowered or plain. Nobility in China 
is only hereditary in the family and connections of the 
Emperor, and extends to aU lus relations descended from 
the same ancestors ; all those of his mother and grand- 
mother within four degrees ; and lastly all those of the 
consort of the crown prince within two degrees. These 
are styled princes, are of diflferent degrees of rank, dis- 
tingtdshed by the colors of their girdles, are obliged to 
reside within the precincts of the Imperial city, and re- 
ceive pensions from the Emperor for their support. They 
appear to possess little or no influence, and are not treated 
with much respect by the official nobility, who consist of 
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Mode of Attaining Office, 

those possessing the first rank in the Empire, those of the 
second, who are employed in any official capacity, and 
those of the third, whose .office confers any civil or mili- 
tary command. The five titles are kung, how, pih, tsze, 
and nan, which are equivalent to duke, coimt, baron, 
baronet, and knight. The two last are of iniferior conse- 
quence, while the first three take precedence of those 
standing in the first of the nine ranks without these titles. 

" The chief source of rank and consideration in Chiua 
is certainly cultivated talent ; and whatever may be the 
character of the learning on which it is exercised, this at 
least is a m6re legitimate as well as a more beneficial ob- 
ject of respect than the vulgar pretensions of wealth and 
fashion, or the accidental one of mere birth. 

" Wealth alone, though it has of course some necessary 
influence, is looked upon with less respect comparatively, 
than perhaps in any other country. The choice of official 
persons, who form the real arfstocracy of the country, is 
guided, with a very few exceptions, by the possession of 
educated talent ; and the country \h therefore as ably 
ruled as it could be under the circumstances. 

" All real rank of consequence being determined by 
talent, the test of this is afforded at the public exanuna- , 
tions. These are open to the poorest persons ; and only 
some classes, as menial servants, comedians, and the lowest 
agents of the police, are excluded. The literary degrees 
to be acquired are four, viz : ' sewtsae,' talent flowering, 
*keu-jin,' elevated persons, 'tsin-tse,' advanced scholars, 
and ' han-lin,' ascended to the top of the trees. The ex- 
aminations for the first two degrees are held iu the dis- 
tricts and piincipal cities of the provinces, and the third 
and fourth triennially in the capital, the latter being in the 
presence of the Emperor himself. To pass the examina- 
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Stvdies of the Liteaati and Government OfficerSy Aneedotes, <j«. 

tions it is not necessary for the candidates to explore the 
realms of nature* Geography, astronomy, chemistry, 
anatomy and mechanics are little known, and the celes- 
tials are stiU ignorant of the laws of electricity, galvan- 
ism, and magnetism, the theories of light, heat and sound, 
thb use of gas for illumination, and Ijhe giant powers of 
steam. The highest excellence consists in closely imitar 
ting the ancients, wjio are their paragons of excellence, 
and to attempt to surpass them in virtue or intelligence 
would be the height of presumption. The sacred four 
books and five classics, compiled by the Chinese sage, 
Confucius, and his disciples, ages ago, are the text-books 
of the student of the present day. A perfect knowledge 
of these, with the authorized commentaries upon them, 
with a thorough acquaintance with the history of China 
from the earliest antiquity, is what is required of them. 
The chief excellency of their essays for examination con- 
sists in introducing as many quotations as possible, and 
the farther they go back, for recondite and unusual ex- 
pressions, the better; but they are deprived of every 
scrap of writing, and are expected to carry their library, 
to use their own phrases, in their stomachs, that they may 
bring forth their literary stores as occasion requires.^ 

" This knowledge can only be acquired by great ap- 
plication and perseverance. The first five or six years 
at school are spent in committing the canonical books to 
memory ; another six years are required to supply them 
with phrases for a good style ; and an additional number 
of years, spent in incessant toil, are needed to insure suc- 
cess. Long before the break of day, the Chinese student 
may be heard chanting the sacred books ; and till late 
at night the same task is continued. They teU of one, 
who, fearing the task assigned him was too hard, gave. 
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Number of Candidates Selected at the Official Examinations. 

up his books in despair ; and was rettiming to a manual 
employment, wlien lie saw an old woman rubbing a 
crowbar on a stone; on asking her the reason, she 
replied that she was in want of a needle, and thought 
die would rub down the crowbar till she got it small 
enough. The patience of the aged female provoked 
him to make another attempt, and he succeeded in 
attaining to the highest rank in the empire." 

"The stimulus given to energetic perseverance by 
making the highest offices attainable by nearly all 
classes, is immense, and the eflfect, in encouraging learn- 
ing, incalculable. All persons acquire some knowledge 
of letters ; and learning, such as it is, is more common 
in China, than in any other part of the world. Six 
poor brethren will frequently agree to labor hard, to 
support the seventh at his books ; with the hope that 
should he succeed, and acquire office, he may throw a 
protecting influence over his family, and reward them 
for their toil. Others persevere to the decline of life, 
in the pursidt of literary fame ; and old men of eighty 
have been known to die, of sheer excitement and ex- 
haustion, in the examination halls. In short, difficulties 
vanish before them, and they cheer each other on, with 
verses like the following :— 

** Men have dug through mountains, to cut a channel for the sea ; 
And have melted tiie very stoneo, to repair the southern skies ; 
Under the whole heaven, there is nothing difficult, 
It is only that men's minds are not determined." 

Out of about 10,000 candidates, who enter the lists 
for the third degree, 800 ^nly are selected, and become 
immediately eligible to office. The first post to which 
t^ey are appointed, is the superintendency of a district, 
and there is not a magistrate throughout the Empire 
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Nominal Rank and Titles Purchased, 

who has not attained the degree referred to. At the 
fourth and last examination, which is very rigorous, a 
small number are chosen from the 300 who ^,ttain the 
third degree, to enter the Han-lin-yuen, or National 
Institute, the members of which are considered the felite 
of the country^ and from amongst them the highest 
officers of the state are generally selected, 

Nominal ran^ and titles, with the, privilege of wear- 
ing the dress and distinctive badges of Mandarins, may 
be purchased, for large siims, at any time, the only 
advantages being the gratification of personal vanity 
and exemption from sumnaary infliction of the bamboo. 
But .offices are to be had at times by making liberal 
subscriptions to the wants of government. A son of 
Howqua (the richest of the Hong merchants, who died 
sey^^ years since), was created a Keujin, in 1831, for 
subscribing 36,000 tael (above 60,000 doUars) to re- 
padr the dikes of a portion of Canton Biver, injured by 
an inundation; and another son, or his father in his 
name, contributed 100,000 taels (about 140,000 doUars) 
towards the war in Tartary. This liberal donation his 
Majesty did him "the favor graciously to accept,'^ and 
conferred upon the son the rank and title of " Director 
of the Salt Monopoly." 

The practice of disposing of office is strongly repro- 
bated by the Chinese, who justly consider the literary 
institution the glory of their country. 

It would indeed be strange, if in a country of such vast 
extent as China, abuses of power did not sometimes occur ; 
but a happy, contented, and industrious population, is a 
pretty :Sure indication that the government is, on the 
whole, well administered, and proclamations like the fol- 
lowing, show that the "Son of Heaven," notwithstanding 
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Emperor*8 Prodamatum. 

the immense power conferred upon him, is careful of his 
reputation amongst his children, 

" On the 30th April, 1819, a hurricane from the south- 
east, brought prodigious quantities of sand from the sear 
coast to the capital The whole air looked like a thick 
yellow mass ; at the same time a cloud covered the sun, so 
that Pekin was suddenly involved in darkness ; it was im- 
possible to distinguish objects at the distance of a few 
paces. 

" The philosophy of the Chinese, founded upon their 
classical books, teaches them that every phenomenon is a 
presage by which Heaven announces that morals are cor- 
rupted, and that the Emperor and his agents must do their 
utmost to restore their purity. Kia-King, desiring to 
prove his repentance, and to calm the superstitious fears 
of the Chinese people, published, on the 1st May, 1819, 
the following ordinance. 

" Yesterday, at three-quarters past five o^clock in the 
afkemo'on, a southeast wind suddenly arose. In a tew 
minutes the air and the inside of the houses were so filled 
with sand, that it was impossible to distinguish objects 
without the help of a candle. This event is very extraor- 
dinary. Seized with terror at the bottom of my heart, I 
passed the night without sleep, endeavoring to divine the 
cause of the anger of Heaven. 

" According to the signs laid down in the great model 
to discover perversity, a long-continued wind indicates in- 
jGatuation. The cause comes from myself, who have pro- 
bably not been sufficiently vigilant in the acts of my 
reign, and intrusted the affairs of the Empire to unskilful 
hands. Perhaps the ignorance of the negligent Mandarins 
has hindered* the complaints of the nation from reaching 
the throne, and the results of a vicious administration 
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Emperor* sProclanuUum, e&tUimied, 

have not allowed me to remedy the evils whicli afflict the 
people. 

" Perhaps there are among the Mandarins of Peldn and 
other cities of China, wicked and unjust men, whose bad 
conduct has not been known to me. It is the duty of the 
officers who represent me to share in my fmrs, caused by 
the anger of Heaven. Each of them is obliged to acquaint 
me of every thing that passes, not out of self-interest, but 
through zeal alone. If there are fatdts in the administra- 
tion, if it is necessaiy to introduce ameliorations, or to 
make changes, it is for them to pomt them out with 
minuteness and impartiality. K any of my subjects suffer . 
innocently, his complaint should be laid before me, in or^ 
der that I may do him open justice. 

" As for the Mandarins whose administratioH is injuria 
ous to the welfare of the Empire, and who -oppress the 
people — ^who, having recourse to cunning and artifice, exe- 
cute one thing and neglect' another — ^who, deviating from 
the regular mode of business, act only accordiilg to cir- 
cumstances, it is my will that a detailed report be laid 
before me rejecting the misdeeds of these wicked men. 
Such representations wiU be the proof of real zeal for the 
throne, and I shall derive from them aU the advantages 
to the Empire which are conformable to the commands ot 
Heaven. * But if advantage should be taken of this to 
serve private hatred or interest, and to make false accusa- 
tions through a spirit of revenge and personal animosity, 
then on the contrary, white becomes black, and truth ia 
mixed with falsehood, and the orders which I give not 
only become useless, but increase the blindness of the 
wicked. In our days the human heart is perverse and 
corrupted; secret and anonymous accusations are made 
against honest men, find often cause their ruin, which is 

2 
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Demsrijaum of Great WaU. 

BnfQcieiit to draw down the anger of Heaven. The wind 
came from the southeast ; it must therefore be supposed 
tiiat rebels unknown to the govenunent are towards the 
southeast, and that their impunity is the cause of the 
derangement of the Celestial harmony. 

" Full of terror and alarm I think only of examining 
myseU^ and endeavoring to amend. I sincerely inquire 
into every thing. The superior and inferior Mandarins of 
Peking, as well as those out of the capital, are bound to 
turn their attention to their own faults, to endeavor with 
their whole hearts, and with their whole strength, to folfil 
the duties of the offices intrusted to them. By seconding 
my iutentions they will succeed in strengthening their 
own virtue, and in preserving the nation in future from 
the evils which ase predicted." 

The Great Wall of China was constructed by Ghi- 
hwang-te, of the Tsin dynasty, the first universal monarch 
of China, about two hundred years before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, to keep the Tartar hordes from 
invading his Empire. 

It extends from the Gulf of Pechele in a westerly direc- 
tion, a distance of more than fifteen himdred miles ; de- 
scending into the deepest valleys, and ascending the high- 
^t mountains, one of which is about 6000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

At important passes the wall is doubled — it varies in 
height according to the nature of the ground. At the 
point where Lord Macartney passed it, the wall, as exam- 
ined by Captain Parish, was found to be a mass of earthy 
supported on each side by walls of large brick, with a 
stone foundation, and terraced with a platform of square 
brick. 

The total height of the wall, including the' parapet of 
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hnperial Canal, 

five feet, was 20 feet — ^the thickness at the base was 25 
feet, ^jminiaTiiTig to fifteen feet at the platform. It is 
flanked with massive towers or bastions, about 100 yards 
apart, which are forty feet square at the base, diminishing 
to 80 feet at the top. 

In building this immense work, the greatest probably 
ever produced by human labor, and surpassing the sum 
total of all other works of the kind now in existence, 
every lidrd man of the Empire was required to work on 
it, by which means it was completed in five years. 

So heavy a tax upon the industry of the people, and 
the protection afforded by it against the Tartars, untU. the 
time of Ghengis Khan in the thirteenth c^tury, who 
then overran the Chinese Empire, have led the Chinese 
to call it, "The ruin of one generation and the salvation 
of thousands" 

The other great work of China is the Imperial Canal, 
which, like the Great Wall, stands unrivalled, in point of 
extent and magnitude of undertaking, by any work of 
the kind in the world. Including the rivers in its course 
which are used as parts of it, it extends from Tien-tsing, 
near Peking, to Hang-tcheou-foo, a distance of about 600 
geographical miles, and is navigable for the largest ves- 
sels ; thus rendering the internal commerce of the Empire 
almofet .wholly independent of coast navigation. But 
this is not its only merit, as it renders a vast tract of 
country, which would otherwise be an irreclaimable swamp, 
capable of cultivation. It is called by the Chinese " Yun- 
ho,'' "The river for the transportation of grain,'' and 
"Cha-ho,'* "The river of flood-gates." It was principally 
constructed by Xoblai Khan and his immediate suc- 
cessors, and is said to have employed 80,000 workmen 
nearly fiftj^ years. 
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Figures and Artidet in Case IL 

A short distance from Nanking on the Yang-tsz- 
Keang, rise the picturesqne and precipitous rocky islets 
caUed "The Three Hills of Kin-Kow," individually called 
"Kin-Shan," "Golden Island;" Pih-koo^han, and Tseaou- 
sfaan. On the latter is situated one of the ancient 
imperial palaces. The island rises from the river with 
considerable abruptness, and is inclosed by mural cliflfe 
which deny a landing except at the place of debarka- 
tion, formed for the purpose of communicating with the 
Palace, Temples, and other buildings' upon the rock. 
Th^ "Yang-tsz-'Keang," or "Child of the Ocean," as this 
noble river is called, is one of the largest rivers in the 
world, being second only to the Amazon and Mississippi. 



CASE II. 

No. 8. TTie Errvpress of CJiina seated in a Dragon 
CJiai/r, 
9. Lady of a MamdaHn of the first ranh 

10. do. do. do. second ramie. 

11. do. do. do. third do. 

12. do. do. do. fov/rth do. 

13. Female ServaM^ with 'pipe. 

S^erhhj embroidered satin Screen upon the waU. 
Two Views ; one of a Suite of Jtooms in the 

Palace^ and the other of part of the Grownds 

attached. 

In this group, the Empress, the two ladies on her left, 
and the servant, are Tartars. They, unlike the others, as 
the observer will notice, are not adorned with* ^^KvrUem^^ 
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Dress of Tartar and Chinese Ladies, 

or "the golden lilies,'^ as the Chinese poetically call the 
small compressed feet of their ladies, from the supposed 
resemblance of their impressions to the leaves of their 
favorite lotus, or water-lily. This perfection of beauty 
k confined to the Chinese alone; the Emperor having 
had the good sense to prohibit by special edict, his own 
family, as well as all Tartars, from following the Chinese 
custom. The other two ladies are Chinese ; who are 
distinguished from the Tartar ladies by a diBference m 
dress, as well as by their small feet ; the costume of the 
Tartar females being very similar to the males, consist- 
ing of the same cap and flowing robe, but distinguished 
by peculiar shoes and the graceful sash, while the dress of 
Chinese females contains another under dress, and some- 
times two, visible below the robe, which is not so long 
as that worn by Tartars. The first article is a confined- 
looking garment, made of heavy jjjaits, and the second, 
loose trowsers, which hang down so as nearly to conceal 
the "golden lilies." Their head-dress also differs from 
that of the Tartars, as may be noticed. But the costumes 
of both nations, "though amongst the higher classes, as 
splendid as the most exquisite sUks and embroidery can 
make them, are always extremely modest ; and what we 
choose to call dress^ they would regard as little short of 
absolute nudity, and all close fitting to the form as only 
displaying what it affected to conceal." 

The Tartar maid, in this c&se, is about to present a 
pipe to the Empress, for she and the rest of her sex 
indulge m this luxury, as well as the males, the pipe being 
used by both sexes upon all occasions. The dress of the 
maid is the same in fashion as that of her more fortunate 
countrywomen, though of course not as splendid. 

When a female is raised to the rank of Empress, the 
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Empress Sacrifices annually to the Inventor of Silk* 

Emperor announces the event to mother eartli, to his 
ancestors, and the ancient sages, and after many minute* 
observances, she is invested with the high dignity of the 
mother of the country. But notwithstanding she is the 
consort of the "Son of Heaven,^* her sphere, lik^ that of 
the rest of her countrywomen, is very limited. The 
palace walls and gardens of the harem are the bounds of 
the world to her, as well as to the Emperor's concubines — 
who are said to be numerous — ^and the principal part of 
her time is passed in trivial amusements within the " pepper 
chamber.''* She is not even allowed the gratification of 
setting the fashions for her countrywomen ; for the style 
of her own dress is prescribed by the Board of Eites and * 
Ceremonies at Peking, who are the only directors of 
feshion in China, regulating the dress of aU those con- 
nected with the government, and to depart materially 
frona whose ordinances would be a dangerous species of 
eccentricity. 

Once a year (about November) the Empress, accom- 
panied by her principal ladies, sacrifices at the altar 
of the inventor of silk manufactm^es. This appears to be 
the only state ceremonial at which she officiates; and 
when it is concluded, a quantity of mulberry leaves are 
collected by herself and ladies, to nourish the imperial 
depot of silk-worms. The processes of heating the 
cocoons in water, winding off the filament, and some 
others, are gone through with during the ceremony, 
which is intended to encourage the people in the cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry and rearing of silk-worms for the 

* "According to the K6 Sz* King Lam/' says Dr. Bridgman, "in the times of the 
Hon dynasty, the walls of the harem ware plastered with pepper, from the notion that 
its pmigent properties would dispel or neutralize aU noxious vapors in the room. From 
this practice, the phrase is n^w used to denote the apartments c^ the Empress in tho 
palace." 
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ProzlamatUm issued on ike Emperor's Moiher^s sixtieth Birthday, 

production of silk, the principal part of -the manij&cture 
of which devolves upon females. 

It is only when the Empress becomes Empress 
Mother, that much honor is paid her. Then the Em- 
peror peiforms his daily obeisance before her, according 
to ancient custom; and at certain periods of her life, as 
at fifty, sixty, seventy, &c., particular honors are paid 
her; especially at the age of sixty, which, being the 
completion of an entire cycle, is regarded as the great- 
est occasion. On the present Emperor^s mother attaining 
this age, his imperial majesty issued a proclamation 
announcing to his people th^ great ^vent, and the observ- 
ances attendant upon il It is a curious document, and 
the translation, as given in the Chinese Bepository, is as 
follows : 

" The Emperor, who has received from Heaven, in the 
revolving course of nature, his dominion, hereby publishes 
a solemn ordinance. 

" Our extensive dominions have enjoyed the utmost 
prosperity under the shelter of a glorious and enduring 
state of felicity. Our exalted race has become most illus- 
trious, under the protection of that honored relative 
to whom the whole court looks up. To her happiness, 
already unaljioyed, the highest degi'ee of felicity has been 
superadded, causing joy and gladness to every inmate of 
the six palaces. The grand ceremonies of the occasion 
shall exceed in splendor the utmost requirements of the 
ancients in regard to the huuMn relations, calling forth 
the gratulation of the whole Empire. It is indispensable 
that the observances of the occasion^should be of an 
exceedingly unusual nature, in order that our reverence 
for our august parent and care for her may both be 
equally and gloriously displayed 
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Proclamation^ conlinuieL 



" Her majesty, the great Empress, benign and digni- 
fied, niiiversally bene:ftcent, perfectly serene, extensively 
benevolent, composed- and placid, thoroughly virtnons, 
tran^iml and self-collected, in favors imbonnded, who in 
virtue is the equal of the exalted and expansive heavens, 
and in goodness, of the vast and solid earth — ^has, within 
her perfumed palaces, aided the renovating endeavors (of 
his late majesty), rendering the seasons ever^harmonious, 
and in her maternal court has afforded a bright rule 
of government, thoroughly disinterested. She has planted 
for herself a gloriox^ name in aU the palace, which she 
wiU leave to her descendants ; and has imparted her sub- 
stantial favors to the Empire, making her tender affection, 
universally conspicuous. Hence genial influences abide 
within the palace of ' ever-during delight,' and joy and 
gratulation meet together in the halls of 'everlasting 
spring,' 

" In the first month of the present winter occurs tlie 
sixtieth anniversary of her majesty's sacred natal day. 
At the opening of the happy period, the sun and moon 
shed their united genial influences on it. When com- 
mencing anew the sexagenary cycle, the honor thereof 
adds increase to her felicity. Looking upwards, and 
beholding her glory, we repeat our gratulation, and an- 
noimce the event to Heaven, to earth, to our ancestors, 
and to the patron gods of the Empire. On the nine- 
teenth day of the tenth moon, in the fifteenth year of 
Taou Kwang, we will conduct the princes, the nobles, 
and all the high officers, both civil and military, into the 
presence of the great Empress, benign and dignified, 
universally beneficent, perfectly serene, extensively be- 
nevolent, composed and placid, thoroughly virtuous, traa- 
quH ani self-collected, in favolB unbounded; and we 
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Proclatnaiiony canJlmuei^ 

ndll then present our congratplations on the glad occar^ 
sion, the anniversary of her natal day. The occasion 
yields a happiness eqnal to what is enjoyed by goddesses 
in heaven ; and while announcing it to the gods, and to 
our people, we wiU tender to her blessings unbounded. 
It is the happy recommencement of the glorious revolu- 
tion of the cycle, the felicity whereof shall continue long 
as the reign of reason. 

" At the observance of this solemn occasion, exceed* 
ingly great and special favors shall be shown ; the par- 
ticulars of which, and of the ceremonies to be observed^ 
are hereinafter enumerated, 

"First. To the tombs of the successive Emperors 
and Kings, to the temple of th§ first great teacher, C!on- 
fucius, to the five loffcy mountains, and to the four mighty 
streams, officers shall be sent to offer sacrifices. Let the 
rules on the subject be examined, and let this be earned 
into effect. 

"Secondly. All ladies of elevated rank who have 
attained to the age of sixty years or upwards, from the 
consorts of the highest princes to the wives of the lowest, 
titular members of the imperial family, from the prin- 
cesses of the blood to the daughters of the subordinate 
princes, from the consorts oi Ae Mongol royal chieftains 
to the wives of their h^editary nobles, as well as the 
ladies of the great officers of state both Mantchou and 
Chinese, shall be presented with tokens of favor. 

" Thirdly. Every officer in the metropolis, both civil 
and military, of every grade, shall be raised in rank one 
degree. 

" Fourthly. Every officer, whether at court or in the 
provinces, who is under promise of promotion to a new 
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Proclamation, conHnued, 

office, shall be at once inyested with the rank of such 
new office, 

" Fifthly. In regard to every officer who for error in. 
public matters has been degraded in rank, but retained 
in office, let the appropriate Board, after examination, 
present a report requesting that his rank be restored to 
him. 

" Sixthly. Every military officer of brevet rank shall 
be advanc^ to a permanent rank. 

" Seventhly. Every soldier of the eight banners in 
Peking shall receive a gift of one month's pay and 
rations. 

"Eighthly. Every Mantchou soldier who, having 
formerly borne arms, has been permitted, on account of 
age or sickness, to live at home, shall receive gracious 
tokens of favor. 

"Ninthly. All soldiers of the eight "bannersj Mant* 
chou, Chinese, and Mongols, who have attained the ^es 
of seventy, eighty, or ninety years, and all Mongols of the 
inner tribes, or of the Kalkas, who have attained those 
ages, shall have gifts conferred on them, differing in relar 
tion to thetp several ages. Those who have attained the 
age of an hundred years, shall, on presenting a statement 
thereof, receive money to cfrect an arch. 

"Tenthly. Every one among the military and people 
(of China proper), who has attained the age of seventy 
shall be allowed one person to attend on him free of liar 
bility to conscription. Every one who has attained the 
age of eighty shall receive (also) one piece of silk, ten cat- 
ties of cotton, one stone weight of rice, and ten catties of 
flesh. Every one who has attained the age of ninety or 
of a hundred years, shall receive money for the erection 
of an arch. 
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Deseripticn cf large Embroidered Satin Screen, 

"MeTentHy. Every perfectly filial son or obedient 
grandson, every remarkably upright husband, or chaste 
wife, upon proofi being brought forward of real facts, shall 
have a monument erected with an inscription, in his or her 
honor. 

"Twelfthly. Of the lower classes of literary graduates, 
all who have passed good examinations, but without at- 
taining degrees, shall be presented with degrees. 

"Thirteenthly. The students of the national college 
shall have a vacation of one month. 

" Fourteenthly. In every case in which the' tombs of 
the successive emperors and kings, or the temples of the 
lofty mountains and mighty streams, have fallen into de- 
cay, let requests for their repair be sent in. 

" Kfteenthly . Let roads and bridges that are in want 
of repair, in all the provinces, be repaired by the local 
officers. 

" la this manner rfiall her majesty's sanctity and virtue 
be declared, and become a rule and an example, the praise 
of which shall be like the sun and moon, and shall be 
ever increasing. 4ieT kindness shall be diffused abroad 
and extended to all; and all shall rejoice with the joys of 
music and dancing. Let this be proclaimed to the whole 
Empire, that all may be made to hear and know it." 

Such ornamental pieces of embroidery and writing as 
the one at the back of this case and that in No. 1, are 
called by the Chinese, Shau-Ping, literally Longevity 
Screens. They are presented to persons who have at- 
tained a virtuous old age, and are not intended to be used 
as screens, but are suspended behind the tablets upon 
which the names of the venerated deceased are inscribed, 
in the ancestral halls. This one " is made of fine red satin, 
141 feet long, by 9i feet broad, and is covered with wri- 
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Translation of Inscription on Satin Screen. 

ting and CTabroidery, the latter in gold thread and floss 
gilL The writing occupies the middle of the sheet, and iB 
symmetrical and elegant in th^ extreme. A large dragon's 
head adorns the* top, beneath which are three sitting fig- 
ures, emblematic of Longevity, Happiaess, and Official 
Emolument ; and on each side are four standing figures, 
representing the eight genii ; various devices, as tiipods, 
vases, ifec, are interspersed among the figures, giving to the 
whole a pleasing and tasty appearance." There are also 
two narrow strips hanging down from the top, upon whieh 
the following seal characters are embroidered, viz : " Shaow- 
peih-lam-shan." "Mfey your age be like the scmthem 
mountains." The translation which foUows was made for 
the Chiuese Repository, by S. Wells Williams, Esq., one 
of the conductors and proprietors of that valuable maga- 
zine. The inscription is in form of a letter. 

Note upon the Longevity Honor, respectfiilly pre- 
sented with congratulations to her ladyship, Sun-n6e 
Sie, by imperial favor, elevated to be of the seventh rank 
of dignity on her TOth birthday. 

" In the year 1802, 1 was in command of the land and 
sea forces of FuHen province ; this province is contermi- 
nous with Kwangtung. The village Ching belongs to 
Kwangtung, to the present department of Kiaying, a 
plac^ which was, by the rectitude of the scholar Ching of 
NautsS, quite renovated (and named after him). Al- 
though I was in retirement (literally, a gburd hung up to 
dry), still the parents of the people (i. e. the authorities) 
in aU that region knew me. A subordinate, then under 
the magistrate of Kiayiag-chau, was the Taping fansz^, 
now the assistant chifii Sim Siifang, who governed that 
district. All men were refreshed by his upright rules, 
nor was there a dissentient voice. His mother, the lady* 
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Tmnslation of Screen, Continued. 

Sie, was tlie first and only wife of Siin Siunche, the assist- 
ant cMfii of Lwan chan; and he (her son) brought, her 
from CheMang into his office, and assidnonsly and con- 
stantly nourished and took care of her with respectful 
attention. 

"It was on the lady Sun attaining the anniversary 
day of her 7th decennium, that all the gentry wished to 
imitate the custom usual on such occasions, of pre- 
senting a Longevity Token, and requested an explana- 
tory notice from me, and also that I would direct the 
Hbations; at the same time sending for my inspection 
two longevity discourses made when lords Sz', the grad- 
uate, and lord Hau, the district magistrate, were sixty 
years old. 

"It appears that the etiquette in andent times, in 
making offerings on birthdays, was not to do it always on 
the day itself, but to choose a convenient time ; in Pin, it 
was the custom to observe them after the harvest was got 
in ; and in the Han dynasty it was on New-Year's day ; 
at present, some do it on the birthday, which resembles 
the ancient practice. Now, my own attainments are not 
at all comparable to those of Lord Sz', and Prince Han, 
and moreover your ladyship's domestic regulations are 
worthy to become a model to instructors ; may your hap- 
piness and age daily increase ! Why therefore should 
any one wait for my echoing praise of such a reputation ? 
But taking ar point which aU those in the district of Eaa- 
ying who have the least acquaintance with the matter 
know, viz.: that Sun Siifang and his brothers' reveren- 
tially receive the instruction of their mothef, I will 
remark upon it. The assistant magistrate (i. e. Sun 
Fiifang) has thorough and most discriminating talents; 
for although his jurisdiction is over only a small comer of 
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Tratislaiion of Screen^ Continued 

the depai'tment, lie does not confine liis efforts to his own 
limited district, but has become generally distinguished ; 
he has apprehended villains, and cleared the country of 
robbers ; he exhibits his kind regards for the villagers, 
and consults their wishes; in all these duties exerting 
himself to the utmost. Moreover, when he at any time 
received the chief magistra,te^s order to attend to any 
special business, such as levying fines, arranging schools, 
&c., he critically (Jiscriminated the advantages and the 
disadvantages in every thing, displaying the utmost equity 
and purity, in order on the one hand to requite the confi- 
dence imposed in him by the superior magistrate, and on 
the other, to show Ms rectitude to all the inhabitants. 
The quiet order of the country was altogether owing to 
the resolute vigor of the assistant magistrate, extending 
itself over and benefiting all that region, while during this 
- interval of several years his integrity was unimpeachable, 
and he was still poor. All this excellence was owing to 
your ladyship^s instructions, through which he maintained 
the magisterial uprightness of his ancestors, and perpetu- 
ated the honor of the distinguished officer (his father) ; 
therefore, when men praised the bravery of the assistant 
magistrate, there was not one who did not, in so doing, 
laud the virtue of his mother. The young gentleman, his 
brother, is also now about to receive an appointment to 
an office ; and when yotir grandchildren all rise up (to 
emidate and succeed their parents), it wiQ be like the 
flight of the phoenix, or the stateliness of the stork ; your 
joy will be complete. 

" Your ladyship^s nephew, the prefect of Tating f u in 
Kweichau, a place beyond the far-reaching clouds, you 
have also through the past instructed in the principles of 
justice ; if you thus remember those who are distant, how 
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Translation of Screen^ continued. 

will yon not care for those near yon ! In ancient times^ 
when the mother of Chang Tsihien, went to the palace, 
his majesty, on acco\mt of her age and her happiness 
(that she had so distinguished a son) honored her with 
a complimentary letter fromt his own hand. And too, the 
Emperor^ Jintsnng remarked, when seeiag the prudent 
government of Tsal Kiunnul, " K such is the son, what 
must the mother's virtue be !" and he sent her a coronet 
and a ribbon as a mark of special honor. Your lady- 
ship has now reached the age of threescore and ten, and 
will no doubt soon receive some mark of imperial regard ; 
so that then, the glory of those two matrons will not be 
alone, for yours will Qqual theirs; and if the assistant 
magistrate heartily regards you, and diligently upholds 
the integrity of his office, we shall soon see him rise to 
the first grade of rank, and then your subsequent glory 
wiU be more conspicuous. 

" The benignant favor of our Emperor diffiises itself 
among ^d blesses the people ; the peace and grandeur 
of the country and the excellence and purity of the 
usages are pre-eminent ; and as your ladyship's health is 
vigorous, and your sons and grandsons are fortunate, 
truly your joys are not yet full I know that the wishes 
"of the people and gentry of the district, in imitating the 
custom of the Pin country in offering tJie libation cup of 
blessing, and m pertbrmmg the same ceremony of eleva- 
ting tlie longevity gifts as they did in the Han dynasty, 
are by no means fully satisfied, although these are the 
highest of rites among ceremonial observances; and 
therefore this which I have written, may be regarded as 
an additional cup offered up on their behalf. 

"Your humble brother, Yen Minghan, by- imperial 
&Tor a military graduate of the first rank, appointed to 
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Irducemeni to Parents to Educate their Sons, 

the imperial body-guard in liis majesty's presence, ap- 
pointed to be * awe-inspiring general,' major-general in 
command of tbe forces of Fukien' province, and acting 
admiral of tie navy there ; formerly general of the troops 
in the two departments of Changchan and Kienning ; in 
1789 appointed official examiner at the military examina- 
tion in Fulden, and formerly acting general of the troops 
in Ninghia fii in Kansnh, during the war, raised four 
steps and recorded ten times, respectftdly bows and pre- 
sents his compliments. Eaaking, Tth year, 8th moon, 
20th day, (Oct. 1802.) 

"The names and titles of 258 persons are appended, 
beginning with those highest in office and descending to 
the lowest, who all subscribed to purchase and present 
this to Madam Suse." 

The reader will note in the introductory part of the^ 
letter that this old lady had been elevated to the seventh 
rank of dignity. This mode of bestowing nominal rank 
is a great inducement to parents to attend to the educa- 
tion and consequent advancement of their sons, as not 
only the fortunate literary candidates themselves receive 
honors, but their parents also, who if dead, have postr 
humous titles conferred upon them, which are inscribed 
upon their tablets, preserved in the Halls of Ancestors," 
and used in the ceremonies attending the sacrifices to 
their manes. 
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CASE III. 
Mamda/rm cf dis fawrOh rcmk. 



iTUerpreler. 

Infericr Officer^ wilJv w^ 

do. do. wUh bamboo. 
Ovilpnt onhis Tomes. ^ 
CrwdneA eonfim^ m a tub. 
Pavnting at ike bach of the case. Table with red doth in 

front. 
La/rye lacquered ^^Lom Sam,^^ or ^^ State TTmbreHar 
Large ^^ Ew^heenft^^ or ^^ Imperial Fam^^ carried in pro- 

cessions to screen distmgmslhed persons from the rays 

of the sun. 
Painted wood Bc^rmer^ carried before a person of rank^ 

witJvMs iimne and tfUlesin gilded characters vpon it. 

This case contains a representation of a Chinese court 
of justice. The jndge is seated behind his table with 
writing implements before him, two metal cases filled 
with sticks are at one end of the table, and at the other , 
a case done up in yellow grass doth, contains his oflS.ciaI 
seals, while the small roll on the frame above it, also 
inclosed in the imperial color, contains his authority from 
the Emperor. This %ure is an excellent likeness of a 
former Kwang-chow-foo of Canton, much beloved by th^ 
people. 

On the right of the officer, stands his secretary, on 

the left, the interpreter, in front, on one side, a myrmi- 

3 
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Chinesei Justice, No Latoyers or Jury, Difference in Dialects^ iSfC . 

don, with whip in hand, has just brought in a pris- 
oner, and opposite stands his fellow with the dreaded, 
(as well as admired,) bamboo in his hands, ready to dis- 
pense justice with it, according to the orders of his 
superior. 

A criminal, already sentenced, is expiating his oflfence 
in a tub, his head and hands only being visible. In the 
rear of the judge is a painting of a large Chinese Unicom, 
a tree with a case containing the seals of office suspended 
upon one of the branches, and a bird descending with a 
scroll in its beak. The Chinese gei^erally do not appear 
to understand the meaning of such paintings as this, which 
are suspended behind their officers in court rooms. But 
they would seem to be emblematic of the duty of the 
officers to 'discharge their trusts faithfully, in order to 
obtain promotion, which is indicated by the case of seals 
suspended above, and the scroll containing a commission 
in the mouth of a descending bird. 

A Chinese court-room is never graced with a jury-box ; 
the representative of the Emperor i^ both judge and 
jury. " The plaintiff, defendant, and witnesses, kneel in 
front of him, with the instruments of torture placed near 
them. No counsel is allowed to plead, but the written 
allegations required must be prepared by licensed notar 
Ties, who may also read them in court. These notaries 
baiy their situations, and repay themselves by the fees 
upon the documents." The services of an interpreter are 
necessary in court, as a medium of conversation between 
lihe judge and the prisoners, the laws of China forbidding 
persons holding office in their native provinces, or even 
owning real estate, or contracting marriage, in the pro- 
vinces to which they are appointed; and, notwithstanding 
ihe universal use of the same written language through- 
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Curious mode of demonstrating respect to an upright Officer. 

out the empire, the dialects of the different provinces 
vary so much, that the natives of one camiot understand^ 
those ' of another, without recourse to writiug. " The 
legal mode of torture, ia forciug evidence, is to squeeze 
the ankles or the fingers between three sticks tied triangu- 
larly : the former being applied to male, and the latter to 
female prisoners. Oaths are never required, nor even 
admitted, in judicial proceedings ; but very severe pun- 
ishments are attached to falsehoods iu evidence." 

"The Chinese have some singular taodes of demon- 
strating their respect and regard on ihe departure of any 
public magistrate, whose government has been marked 
by moderation and justice. A deputation sometimes 
waits upon him with a. habit composed of every variety 
of color, ^a coat of many colors,^ as if made by a general 
contribution from the people. With this he is solemnly 
invested, and though of course the garment is. not 
intended to be worn, it is preserved as an honorable relic 
in the family. On quitting the district, he is accompanied 
by crowds that follow his chair, or kneel by the wayside, 
while at intervals on the road are placed tables of pro- 
visions and sticks of incense bumiug. These honors were 
shown to ablate Fooyuen of Canton, a man of a most 
eccentric, but upright character, who, unlike so hiany 
others in his situation, would never take any thing from 
the Hong merchants, or others under his authority. He 
seemed to have a supreme indifference for human gran- 
deur, and at length retired, by his own choice and the 
Boaperor's permission, iato private Hfe, from whence it is 
said he became a devotee of Budh. On his quitting 
Canton, * numerous addresses were presented to him, indi- 
cating a desire, as expressed in the figurative and poetical 
language of the Chinese, "to detain his boots,'^ in order 
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Different kinds cf PunishmentSy Bcistinado^ <f«. 

to prevent Ids setting out on Ids jofomey ; and this singu- 
lar custom was observed, in conformity with ancient 
usage on such rare occasions; when he had accepted the 
various demonstrations of homage and respect from those 
who had been deputed by the people to wait on him, he 
proceeded from his residence to the city gates^ and, being 
there arrived, his boots were taken ofi^ to be preserved, 
as valued relics, while their place was supplied by a new 
pair. This was repeated more than one as he proceeded 
on his way, the boots which he had. only once drawn on 
being regarded as precious memorials." 

Punishments in China are of five kinds, each graduated 
according to the heinousness of the offence. The first is 
flogging with the bamboo,: which is of twojsizes, and the 
dimensions of each regulated by laWi The smallest is used 
for petty offences, requiring, according to the law, from 
ten to fifty blows, which to suit the. Chinese maxim, 
^Hhat in enacting laws rigor is necessary and enfi)rcing 
them leniency," are reduced in practice to from four to 
twenty, the reduction being placed to the credit of the 
Emperor, and called imperial favor. So summary is the 
application of the bamboo, that instances, often occur of 
an offender receiving punishment and going free within the 
hour the offence was committed. The number of blows 
with the larger bamboo is limited from sixty to one hun- 
dred by law, but is reduced in practice to from twenty 
to forty. Tartars are subjected to the whip, which 
is not considered as disgracefrd as the bamboo. The 
tallies or slips of wood in the metal cases in front of the 
magistrate, in this case, are used to indicate the number 
of blows to be given to the culprit, and when thrown upon 
the floor by the magistrate, a:i^e taken up by the attend- 
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Punishment by the Cangue and TVansportaiion. 

ant, and four blows in reality ^ven for eacli, although 
nominally they signify more. 

The second class of punishment is the Cangue, or 
wooden collar, worn from one^month to three, and vary- 
ing in weight according to the heinousness of the crime. 
It is a plank, sufficiently large to hinder the criminal from 
reaching his head, if his hands are not confined, with holes 
to fit the neck and wrists, and on it the oflfence is inscrib- 
ed. The tub in this case, with a man in it, is a species of 
Cangue of an uncomfortable kind, as it prevents the free 
motion of diflferent parts of the body. The Cangue is often 
a fatal punishment; and the foreigners at Canton were 
shocked with a horrid exhibition of it in the fall of 1843. 
Some wretches taken in the act of setting fire to buildings 
in the neighborhood of the foreign fitctories, which it was 
their intention to destroy, were put in pairs in large dou- 
ble Cangues, and were thus exposed, in several of the 
greatest thoroughfares near the factories, to the gaze of 
passers-by, to be starved to death. To add to their suflfer- 
ings, they were placed within smell of the savory steams 
arising from numerous travelling cooking establishments 
in their vicinity. Their own countrymen made no 
offers of assistance to them, and the efforts of some bene- 
volent foreigners to supply them with food were related 
by the underlings having the prisoliers in charge, who 
remarked that it would only prolong their sufferings. In 
this way they perished, one by one, and several were S3en 
with their ey^ fixed in the vacant stare of death, and decay 
stealing rapidly over their bodies, while a stronger fellow- 
prisoner fastened to them was still lingering out a loath- 
some existence. In this manner the dead remained in the 
Cangue until nightfall, when they were inspected by a 
Mandarin and removed for interment. 
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ExUe and Capital PunishmerUs, 

The third class of punishment is transportation of the 
offender to various distances, not exceeding fifty leagues, 
and for different lengths of time, from his home, according 
to the nature of the offence. There is also a scale of 
punishment with the bamboo, corresponding to the dis- 
tance and duration of temporary banishment; for instance, 
sixty blows correspond to a year, and seventy to a year 
and a half, advancing thus ten blows for each half year. 

The fourth class of punishment is exile beyond the 
Chinese frontier, temporarily, or for life. Criminals are 
often banished to Ee-ly, the principal seat of Chinese rule 
in Mongol Tartary, and are generally condemned to mili- 
tary service, or made slaves to the Tartars. This is often 
the fate of the highest officers of government who happen 
to displease their master, and several Hong merchants and 
linguists have been sent there from Canton, but those 
having wealthy friends find it no hard matter to make 
their residence in "the cold country" a pleasant one. 
Transportation, if the criminal is a Tartar, is, in some in- 
stances, commuted for the Cangue, to which a scale of the 
time to be worn, graduated to different distances, is 
adapted. 

The three capital punishments, constituting the fifth 
class, are, strangling, beheading, and a slow and ignomi- 
nious death, sometimes termed cutting into ten thousand 
pieces. " In all ordinary cases, the executions throughout 
the Empire are postponed until the* autumnal assize, when 
the Emperor confirms the sentences of the provincial offi- 
cers. But for extraordinary offences, such as robbery 
attended with murder, arson, rape, breaking into fortifica- 
tions, violence by banditti of one hundred persons, high- 
way robbery and piracy, the offenders may be beheaded 
immediately.'' Strangulation (in Chinese KeaoUy "the 
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' Punisfynentfor Treason, 

silken twist") is considered the least disgraceful mode of 
execution, as by it the body is-preserved whole for inter- 
ment ; indeed so great is the solicitude of the Chinese on 
this point, that many preserve the broken pieces of their 
finger nails, which they sometimes allow to grow to such 
inordinate lengths, to be interred .with them. ' The least 
crime for which strangulation is assigned, is a third theft, 
and effacing the brands affixed for the former two. It is 
inflicted upon a heavy upright wooden cross, by twisting 
a cord tight around the ankles and stafl^ then the waist, 
the wrists, and lastly the neck. Bribes are given to 
shorten the suffering by driving a poniard to the heart 
or twisting the cord first around the neck. Pirates and 
murderers, in addition to beheading, have their heads 
exposed in small cages, suspended on poles, in public 
places. Criminals who undergo this extremg punishment • 
are conveyed to the execution ground ia baskets, with 
their names and sentences written on long slips of wood 
attached to their backs, and are placed upon their knees 
faciug towards the imperial court at Pekiag, with heads 
bowed, in token- of submission; one blow jfrom the sword 
of the executioner, and the head is severed firom the body, 
and the immortal spirit sent " unanointed and unannealed" 
into the presence of its Maker. 

Offences against the Emperor being considered the 
most aggravated, the punishment inflicted is the most 
cruel and ignominious, and ia that of slowly cutting to 
pieces. Parricide ("which ranks as petit treason'') sacri- 
lege, and some other crimes, are punished in the same way ; 
but in the first instance not only the traitor (either prin- 
cipal t)r accessory), but his innocent family is immolated 
for his crime; his sons, even of tender age, are strangled, 
and the females of his famUy sold into bondage ia pro- 
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vinces far distant from their home, and the law, not to be 
robbed of its victims* even by death, drags those who have 
been guilty of treason from the grave, and inflicts the 

"same indi^ties upon their inanimate, and oftentimes pu- 
trid bodies, that it demanded while in life. 

One curious feature in Chinese law is, that substitutes 
are allowed even for criminals condemned to decapitation, 
and, incredible as it may appear, men are to be found in 
this populous country to suffer under the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, in the place of another^ for a small competency 
for their families, and men always stand ready at the 
courts, the skin on the extremity of whose bodies has long 
been callous to the bamboo, to. become substitutes for those 
who are able to pay. Tlie price formerly charged, we 
have been informed by a native, was one dollar a blow, btit 

' competition it appears has affected this business as well as 
others, and the charge is now only half that sum. Our 
informant further told us that he had seen one man receive 
in succession, without rising from his position, (face down- 
wards upoii the ground,) the punishment due to three. 

Chinese prisons, styled by them Ty-yo, or hell,, are 
very severe, and prolonged imprisonments in them are the 
most frequent instruments of judicial injustice. '^ Women 
in ordinary cases, enjoy the fortunate exemption of being 
placed as criminals in the custody of their nearest relations, 
who are answerable for them, and in this manner they es- 
cape the fiirther contamination of vice in a prison.'' Mu- 
tual responsibility pervades the Empire, from the highest 
to. the lowest, and serves to keep the ponderous macHpery 
in order. Neighborhoods are divided into tens and hun- 
dreds, in charge of responsible men selected from amongst 
them; these report to the inferior Mandarins, who are 
amenable to the superior ones, and thus the scale ascends 
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China compared toilh other Countries by a European and a Chinese. 

and ends only in the supreme head the Emperor, To such 
extent is the patriarchal form of government carried, that 
"faliiers have virtually the powers of life and death over 
their children ; for, even if they kill them designedly, they 
are subject only to chastisement with the bamboo, and a 
year's banishment ; if struck by them, to no punishment 
at aUL The penalty for striking parents or cursing them, 
is death, as among the Hebrews. In practice it does not 
appear that this absolute power, bestowed on fathers, is 
productive of evil; the natural feeling being, upon the 
whole, a suflSlcient security against its abuse.'' 

Notwithstanding the severity of some of the laws of 
China, Mr. Ellis, who is quoted by Diavis as one "whose 
acquaintance with Persisl, India, and Chiua, rendered hin^ 
a peculiarly competent judge, pronounces China superior 
•to the other countries of Asia, both in the arts of goyem- 
matit, and the general aspect of society; and adds that 
the laws are more generally known, and more equally ad- 
ministered : and that those examples of oppression accom- 
panied with the infliction of barbarous punishment, which 
offend the eye and distress the feelings of the most hur- 
ried traveller in other Asiatic countries, are scarcely to be 
met with in China ;" and Davis justly remarks, " that a 
country cannot,, upon the whole, be very ill governed, 
whose subjects write in the style oi TieRrkee^he^ a Chi- 
nese, as follows: *I felicitate myself that I was bom in 
China ; it constantly occurs to me, what if I had been bom 
beyond the sea, in some remote part of the ^Miih, where 
the cold freezes, or the heat scorches ; where the people 
are clothed with the leaves of plants, eat wood, dwell in 
the wilderness, lie in holes of the earth, are far removed 
from the converting maxims of the ancient kings, and are 
ignorant of the domestic relations. Though bom as one 
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Figures and Articles in Case IV, 

of the generation of men, I sliould not have been differ- 
ent from a beast. But bow happily I have been bom in 
China ! I have a house to live in, have drink and food, and 
commodious furniture. I have clothiug and caps,^and infi- 
nite blessings. Truly the highest felicity is mine.' " 



CASE IV. 

Teacher seated at his table. 
Pvjpil redtmg his lesson. 
Priest of Fo or JBvdha seated. 

do. the Taou sect standinff. 
Paintmgs of Oods^ Sages, amd Worthies siispended at the 

hack of the easel. 
Ohvnese Tomb. 

do. Oqffm. 
Mov/nii7ig Dress. 
Mov/mmg JLa/niem. 

Herb are to be seen the teachers of the three most 
prominent religions of the Chinese. The first is a disciple 
of Koong-foo-tsze, or Confiicius, (as his name has been 
latinized by the Jesuite,) who is worshipped as a god in 
China, and whose system of ethics is the favorite religion 
of the better classes of the people, and constitutes the 
principal part of their education. 

The young lad in front of the table, is reciting his les- 
son in Chinese fashion, with his back to the teacher. On 
the table are the works studied by young persons, writing 
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Confucius arid his Doctrines* 

apparatus, and the rod, that universal persuader through- 
out the w5rld, and most direct mode of appealing to tha 
feelings of the young. 

The Priest of Budha, whose tonsure extends to the 
whole head, is seated in his chair, with a rosary in one 
hand, and small whisk brush in the other, in a state of 
mental abstraction, awaiting his absorption into nonentity, 
which his creed teaches him is the smnmit of happiness ; 
far above heaven. This %ure is an excellent likeness of 
a former Abbot, of the celebrated Honam Jos house, who 
waa much venerated by the padres of the establishment. 

The priest of Taou, or Laou*-keui]i and Laou-tsze, (the 
old infant,) as the founder of this sect was called, because 
bom with white hair, differs but little in his garb from 
the devotee to Budha ; he has the same rosary and whisk 
brush, but is distinguished froni him by his queue, or tail, 
and from his countrymen, in the manner of doing up this 
curious appendage, with a small wooden cup\nd pin. 

The brushes in the hands of both these priests are 
necessary in the cells of the temples, where they reside, 
which are badly ventilated, and in summer swarm with 
musquitoes, against whose insinuating advances, not even 
Budhistic absorption is proof. 

The paintings of gods on the wall axe a few of thQ 
immense number 'seen, set up in peculiar frames, in the 
hongs and large stores in the cities. The paintings of 
sages and worthies are of a style much esteemed by the 
Chinese. 

Confucianism is the principal or State religion of 
China, and that patronized by those who make any pre- 
tensions to learning. The stability of the patriarchal 
form of government in China, notwithstanding the many 
revolutions which have taken place, is undoubtedly 
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Veneration paid to Confudus, 

owing to the strong liold wMclt the moral maxims of the 
sage Koong-foo-tsze has npon the minds of the people. 
His system of ethics, formed several centmies before the 
Christian era, is rather of a poKtical than a religions tjast. 
Ari Dr, Morrison observes^ '^ a family is the prototype of 
liiB iiation or empire, and he lays at the bottom of his 
system, not the visionary notions i6f indepfendence an3 
equiality, bnt principles of dependence arid Subordination, 
as of children to parents, the yoimger to the elder, arid 
SO dn. These principles are perpd^iiaUy iricitlcated ii -the 
Gorifoeian writings, as well as embodied in solemn bere^ 
iaomals, and in apparently trivial forms of mere etiquette. 
It is probably this feattye of his doctrines, that has nislde 
him such: a favorite with - all the govemmenfe of China 
for ^many centuries past, and down to this day. Th^ 
principles tod these forms are early instilled into young 
minds, and forrii the basis of their moral sentiments; the 
elucidation and enforcement of these principles andforins 
are the business of 'students, who aspire to be magistrates, 
or statesmen, and of the wealthy, who desire nominal 
rank in the country; and it is in all likelihood, owing 
chiefly to the influence of ihese principles on the natiorial 
mind and conscience, that China h6l<fe togetherHhe larg- 
est associated ipopulation in the world.'* ^ - 

It is striking to witness the veneration paidtd 
Koong-foo-tsze at the present day, notwithstanding a 
plBriod of 2,800 years has passed away, since his death. 
His title, " the most holy teacher of ancient time,** was 
given to him during the Ming dynasty, and is continued 
by the Tartars, who now sit upon the throne. There are! 
1,660 temples in th6 empire, dedicated to his mem<M*y^ 
and the govenmient annually sacrifices to his manes, 6 
bullocks, 2Y,000 pigs, 6,800 sheep, .2,800 deer, and 27,000 
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Schools and Teachers. 

rabbits, making a total of 62,^06 victims, in addition to 
which, 27,600 pieces of silk are offered a* the same time. 
At the sacrifices at Peking, the Emperor himself does 
hiTn homage, and the magistrates and all the learned 
throughont other parts of the land ; and in all the school- 
rooms in this vast empire, his name, inscribed on tablets, 
is hnng np, to which the scholars pay their daily respects 
after saluting the teacher, and. before which they' bum 
incense morning and evening. Such are some of the 
honors paid to this ancient sage, who, tmdoubtedly, has 
influenced a larger proportion of the whole human race 
than any other pagan philosopher. 

Some of the moral maxims 9,nd advice contained ia 
the works of Koong-foo-tsze, are most excellent. *^ There 
are three things," said he, "to beware of through life* 
When a man is young let him beware of his appetites; 
when middle-aged, of hk passions; and, when old, of 
povetousness especially," And upon, being asked if any 
one word would answer aa a guide for a person's actions 
during life, he replied, *i- Will not the word SJioo serve? 
and explained its meaning by, " Do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you." He said little about a 
future state of existence, and when questioned by one of 
his disciples upon the subject, recalled his attention to 
miaterial things by replying, " Not knowing the state of 
the living, how can you know the state of the dead?" 
and his universal maxim was, "Eespect the gods, but 
keep them at a distance." . 

Owing to the number who annually try their fortunesi 
at the literary examinations and fail to attain degrees, 
teachers are plenty, and although respected according to 
their attainments, their pay is generally small; not ordi- 
narily exceeding ten or fifteen dollars per month in the 
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commocL schools, but in private establisliments it is mucli 
more. In the high schools, or colleges, the number of 
pupils sometimes rises' to hundreds; in the^ common 
schools it varies from ten to forty. The pupils assemble 
at sunrise, and remain till ten o'clock, when an hour is 
allowed for breakfast, after which their studies are re- 
sumed and continue till four or five o'clock ; they are 
then dismissed, generally, to reassemble at early lamp- 
lighting to pore over their books again until nine o'clock. 
The master occupies an elevated seat, and the boys set 
facing him at separate tables; there are no classes, each 
pupil reciting his lesson separately ; all study aloud, to 
enable the master to discover when they are engaged 
with theii* lessons, and raising their voices to a high key, 
make a noise which can be heard in the streets for some 
distance. " Severity," observes a writer in the Chinese 
Kepository, /* is highly esteemed by parents, who seem to 
fear only that their boys will not receive their full due ; 
and punishments are often and severely inflicted. Neg- 
lect in arriving punctually at school, or in acquiring his 
lesson in a given time, together with any kiud of misbe- 
havior, render the pupil liable to punishment by reproof 
chastisement, or expulsion?' 

Budhism, which took its rise in India several centuries 
prior to the appearance of Koong-foo-tsze and Laou-Keun 
in China, was at one time the prevailing religion of that 
country ; but a fierce persecution which took place 'during 
the sixth century of our era, nearly exterminated or ex- 
pelled its followers from BGndostan. It was introduced 
into China in A. D. 65 or 66, during the reign of Mngty, 
an Emperor of the Han dynasty, who, says Davis, " con- 
•sidering a certain saying of Confiicius to be prophetic of 
some saint to be discovered in the west, sent emissaries 
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to seek him out. On reaching India they discovered the 
sect of the Budhists, and brought back some of them 
with their idols and books to China.'* 

The Budhists believe in a fature state of existence and 
in the metempsychosis or transmigration of souls as a 
reward to the virtuous and punishment to the guilty. 
The paradise of Budha, as described in one of their 
works quoted by Medhurst, "is of yellow gold. Its 
gardens and palaces are all adorned with gems. It is 
encircled with rows of trees, and borders of network. 
There are lovely birds of sparkling plumage and exqui- 
site notes. The great God, 0-lo-han, the goddess of 
mercy, the unnumbered Budhas, the hosts of demi-gods, 
and the sages of heaven and earth, will all be assembled 
in that sacred spot. But in that kingdom there are no 
women, for the women who will live in that country are 
first changed into men. The inhabitants are produced 
from the lotus flower, and have pure and fragrant bodies, 
fair and well-formed countenances, with hearts ftill of 
wisdom, and without vexation. They dress not, yet 
are not cold ; they dress, and are not made hot. They 
eat not, and are not hungry; they eat, and yet never 
know satiety. They are without pain and sickness, and 
never become old. Enjoying themselves at ease, they 
follow Budha, gayly frisking about without trouble. Tlie 
felicity of that kingdom may be justly considered super- 
lative, and the age of its inhabitants without measure. 
This is the paradise of the west, and the way to obtain it 
is the most simple imaginable; depending on one sen- 
tence, 0-me-to-Fuh (Amidah Budha) ; yet the world will 
not take the trouble to seek this good so easily attained ; 
but put on their iron boots, and go in quest of another 
road." Such is the Heaven of Budha, and such the way 
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to obtain it. But if their paradise is an inviting one, 
their hell is the abode of unspeakable misepy ; for the 
unfortunate beings who are condemned to the infernal 
regions are there torn in pieces, thrown upon hills of 
knives or into boiling caldrons, sawn asunder, fastened 
to pillars of red-hot brass, and otherwise tormented ac- 
cording to their crimes, until transformed into some of 
the six grades of metempsychosis, again revisit the earth 
to do penance. . . 

" One of the most favorite doctrines of Biidha is, that 
all things originated in nothing, and will revert to nothing 
again. Hence annihilation is the summit of bliss ; and 
ni/rwpa/rh^ nirvcma^ or nonentity, the grand and ultimate 
anticipation of aU. Contemplation and abstractness of 
mind, with a gradual obliteration of all sense and feelings 
are considered the nearest approaches to bliss, attainable 
on earth; and the -devotees of this system aim and affect 
to have no joys or sorrows, hopes or fears, sense or emo- 
tion, either of body or mind; living without looking, 
speaking, hearing, smelling or feeling — ^yea, without 
eating and without breathing, until they approach to that 
enviable state of perfection, annihilation. Budha is 
nothing; and to escape the various transmigrations, to 
rise above the happiness of heaven, and to be absorbed 
in£o Budha, is to be amalgamated into nothing. Those 
who have attained the greatest nearness to this abstrac- 
' tion, are considered the most holy ; and if. they can 
manage to sustain life, without appearing to live, they 
are denominated present Budhas, and worshipped accord- 
ingly. The world-renouncing priest, with vacant stare 
and emaciated look, not deigning to regard any thing in 
heaven or on earth, receives divine honors from the won* 
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dering bystanders, who tlank liim something more than 
mortal, because f^ist approaching to nonentity." 

Budhism appears to be the most popnlai* religion of 
the middle and lower classes, by whom it is chiefly sup? 
ported. Its priests are principally from the latter, and 
are sometimes fugitives from justice, w1;lo, to escape the 
iffword of the executioner, shave their heads, disguise 
themselves in the garb of priests, and, retiring to the 
cells attached to the Budhist temples, elude the search of 
the Mandarins. But their ranks are principally filled 
with young men, who grow up -among them. Many are 
placed in the temples in childhood, by their parents, who 
generally consult a fortune-teller, upon the birth of a son, 
to ascertain his destiny ; and if informed, by one of these 
oracles, that unless consecrated to Budha, the child wiU 
die young, consider it useless to contend against fette, and 
act accordingly. Brought up in idleness, without any in- 
centive to exertion, they live principally by begging; 
their knowledge seldoin extends beyond reading their 
prayers without understanding them, and many ot those 
who can afford it are opium-smokers. 

Many of the ceremonies of the Budhist religion are 
similar to those of the Roman Catholics, as was noticed 
by the early Jesuits, who visited China to convert her to 
Christianity. They shave the head, practise celibacy,, 
profess poverty, and live in secluded abodes; they use 
the rosary, candles, incense, holy water, beUs, images and 
relics, in their worship ; they believe in purgatoiy, with 
the possibility of praying souls out of its fires; their 
prayers are offered up in a strange language ; their altar- 
pieces are similar; and the very titles of their interces- 
sors, such as "goddess of mercy," "holy mother,." and 

4 
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Religion of Tcum, or Rationalism, 

"queen of Heaven,^ with the image of a virgin, having a 
child in her arms, holding a cross, are the same. 

This religion has- at times been encouraged, and at 
otters its devotees have been persecuted by the govern- 
ment. At present it appears to be left to its own 
resources by those in authority, except in Thibet, where 
the Emperor finds it politic, in governing the Tartar 
hordes, to respect the religion of the Lamas, which, if not 
Budhism, is closely allied to it. 

The religion of Taou, or sect of RationaKsts, was 
founded by Zaottrlsetm^ or, LamirUze^ a contemporary of 
Confucius ; but the Taou, or Reason, itself is said be un- 
created, to have existed from eternity, and its founder to 
have been an incarnation of it. The doctors of Eternal 
Reason speak of and explain it in a truly transcendental 
strain. They say — 

"What is there superior to heaven, and from which 
heaven and earth sprang? — ^nay, what is there superior to 
space, and which moves in space? The great Taou ig 
the parent of space, and space is the parent of heaven 
and earth'; and heaven and earth produce men and 
things. 

"The venerable prince (Taou) arose prior to the 
great original, standing at the commencement of the 
mighty wonderftd, and floating in the ocean of deep ob- 
•scurity. He is spontaneous and self-existing, produced 
before the beginning of emptiness, commencing prior to 
uncaused existences, pervading aU heaven and earth, 
whose beginning and end no years can circumscribe. 

" Before heaven and earth were divided, ere the great 
principles of nature were distinguished, amid the ocean of 
v«flt obscurity and universal stillness, there* was a sponta- 
neous concretion, out of which came a thousand million 
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particles of primary matter, wliicli produced * emptiness.' 
Then, after nine hundred and ninety-nine billions of 
kalpas* had passed away, the thousand million particles 
of primary matter again concreted, and produced 'space ;' 
after another period of equal length, the particles of pri- 
mary matter again concreted, and produced * chaos.' 
After chaos was settled, heaven and earth divided, and 
human beings were bom." 

The votaries of this sect talk a great deal about 
virtue, and profess to promote it by abstraction from the ' 
world, and the repression of desire. They affect to de- 
spise wealth, fame, and posterity ; urging, that at death all 
these distinctions and advantages terminate, and the labor 
bestowed upon them is thrown away. 

According to their principles, as expressed in the 
story of Chuang-tsze, the principal disciple of Laou^keun, 
" riches, and the advantages which they bring are but a 
short and agreeable dream; honors and reputation resem- 
ble a brilliant cloud, which soon vanishes. The affection 
of those united by blood and other ties is commonly huv^j 
a vain appearance ; the most tender friendships may con- 
vert themselves into the bitterest strifes. Let us not 
wear a yoke, because it is of gold ; nor bear the burden 
of chains because they consist of jewels. Let ua purify 
our minds, moderate our desires, and detach ourselves 
from worldly affection ; let us above all things preserve 
ourselves in a state of liberty and joy, which is independ- 
ent of others.'' 

Much of their attention is taken up with the study 
of Alchemy ; and they fancy that by the transmutation 
of metals, and the combination of various elements, they 
can produce the philosopher's stone and the elixir of 

* A Kalpa ia a Hindoo term for time, denoting about one thousand ages. 
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immortality. Some of them affect to have discovered an 
antidote against death ; and when the powerful ingredi- 
ents of this angelic potion sometimes produce the very 
effect which they wish to avoid, they say that the victims 
of their experiments are only gone to ramble among the 
genii, and enjoy that immortality above, which is not to 
be found below. Several of the Chinese Emperors, 
deceived by the fair promises of some of these alchem- 
ists, took the draught, and paid the penalty. One of 
them having procured the elixir at an immense expense, 
^ ordered it to be brought beforehim; when one of his 
officers courageously drank off the full contents of the 
cup, in its way from the compounder to the throne ; the 
enraged autocrat ordered the offender to be put to death ; 
but he coolly replied, that all their efforts to terminate 
his existence would be in vain; as, having drank the 
elixir, his immortality was secure, or the whole system 
was founded in error. This opened the Emperor's eyes, 
the minister was pardoned, and the pretender driven 
from court. 

The followers of Taou, like the Athenians of old, 
are "in all things too superstitious;" while the Confucians, 
have scarcely determined whether spirits exist or not, the 
advocates of eternal reason profess to have constant 
intercourse with, ' and control over the demons of the 
invisible world. Chang-T^en-sze, the principal of the 
Taou sect in China, who, like the Lama of Thibet, is 
supposed to be immortal, or rather whose place is sup- 
plied by a successor as soon as the old one dies, assumes 
an authoiity over Hades. He appoints and removes the 
deities of various districts, just as the Emperor does his 
officers ; and no tutelary divinity can be worshipped, or 
is supposed capable of protecting his votaries, until the 
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warrant goes forth under the hand and' seal of this de- 
mon mler, authoriang him to exercise his fiinctions in a 
given region. 

From the power which this individual is supposed to 
possess, his handwriting is considered efficacious in expel- 
ling all noxious influences ; and charms written by him 
are sold at a high price to those afraid of ghostly visits 
or unlucky accidents. In the absence of these auto- 
graphs from the prince of the devils, each priest of Taou 
issues amulets, and large sums of money are realized by 
the disposal of small scraps of yellow paper, with enig- 
matical characters upon them. Having induced the 
belief that this year's imps are not to be terrified by last 
year's charms, they are particularly busy every new year, 
in writing out fresh amulets for the people, who would 
not rest securely in their habitations, unless ftiUy assured 
that the devil was kept away by these infallible pre- 
ventives. 

Death is with them peculiarly unclean ; and whenever 
it occurs, brings a number of evil influences into' the 
dwelling, which are only to be expelled by the sacrifices and 
prayers of the priest of Taou. This is what they call 
cleansing the house; and as it is attended with some 
expense, many prefer turning lodgers and strangers in 
dying circumstances, out of doors, rather than have the 
house haunted with ghosts for years afterwards. 

As it is necessary to purify houses, so it is important 
to preserve districts from contagion; and with this vie^r 
public sacrifices are offered, to which the inhabitants gen- 
erally subscribe. One of these solemnities is celebrated 
on the third day of the third moon, when the votaries of 
Taou go barefoot over ignited charcoal, by which they 
fancy that they triumph over the demons they dread, 
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and please the gods they adore. On the anniversary of 
the birth of the " high emperor of the sombre heavens," 
they assemble together before the temple of this imagin- , 
ary being, and having made a great fire, about fifteen or 
twenty feet in diameter, they go over it barefoot, preceded 
by the priests and beariag the gods in their arms. The 
previous ceremonies consist of the chaiiting of prayers, 
ringing of bells, the sprinkling of holy water, the 
blowing of horns, and the brandishing of swords, with 
which they strike the fire in order to subdue the demon, 
and then dash through the devouring element. Much 
earnestness is manifested by those who officiate on these 
occasions ; and they firmly believe, that if they possess a 
sincere mind, they will not be injured by the fire: but 
alas ! their hearts must be very bad, as both priests and 
people get miserably burnt on these occasions. 

The Taou sect worship a variety of idols, some of which 
are imaginary incarnations of eternal reason ; and others, 
rulers of the invisible world, or presiding divinities of 
various districts. Among the rest are " the three pure 
ones," who are first in dignity; the "pearly Emperor and 
supreme ruler," the "most honorable in Heaven ; the god 
of the north, the god of fire, with lares, and penates, genii 
and inferior divinities without number."* This is by fiar 
the least popular of the three principal religions. 

In addition to the denonainations already mentioned^ 
there are also Jews, Mahomedans, and Christians, in China. 
The former have a synagogue at Kae-fang-foo, the capital 
of the province of Honan, and are said to have entered 
the country 200 years before Christ, of whom, when 
visited by Pere Gozani in 1707, they were ignorant. They 

•MedhnnL 
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are called by the Cliinese Tiao-Kin-Kiao, (the sect that 
extracts the sinew.)* 

The Mahomedans are a more numerous sect. They 
first entered China during the seventh century, and are 
now to be met with in all parts of the country, where they 
enjoy the same privileges a^ the rest of the Emperor's 
subjects, and ^re fully admitted to government offices. 
They are said to number as many as 3,000 in the city of 
fDanton, where they have a mosque, which, with its lofty 
pagoda, or minaret, is a conspicuous object in a view of 
the city from the river. Unlike their Chinese brethr^i 
they disclaim idolatry. 

Christianity, according to the researches of the learned, 
was early introduced into China ; and Assemannus affirms 
%}ia.t Thomas, the apostle, having done much for the es- 
tablishment of the Christian faith in India, passed over to 
a country on the east, called Ghiua, where he preached the' 
Gospel, and founded a church in the city of Cambula, 
(PekiDg ;) after which he returned to Malabar. 

The next intimation of the introduction of Christianitv 
into China, is given in the famous marble tablet, whicn 
was dug up at Se-gnan-foo in the year 1625. The inscrip- 
tion, in Chinese and Syriac, describes the principal doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and commences by stating the exist- 
ence of the living and true God, the creation of the world, 
the fall of man, and the mission of Jesus Christ. It further 
states, that in A. D. 636, a Nestorian Christian teacher 
came from Ta-tsin, (the Chinese name for Arabia and 
India,) to China ; and that the Emperor, after examining 
his doctrines, authorized the pl^eaclmig of Christianity 

* The angel who wrestled with Jacob, touched him upon the thigh, and the sinew 
riirank. " Therefore the children of Israel eat not of the sinew that shrank, which ia 
UfWB the hollow of the thigh, unto this day.^-^en. xxzii. 32. 
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among tte people. A facsimile of tliis tablet is to he seen 
in the library of tlie Vatican at Eome. 

. The Nestorians, according to Mosheim, penetrated into 
China abont the end of the seventh century, and estab- 
lished several churches. In the time of Genghis Khan, 
they were scattered over Tartary, where they flourished 
till the beginmng of the fifteenth century, when they wer^ 
probably nearly exterminated by the celebrated Tartar 
conqueror, Timur or Tamerlane, a stanch Mahomedan 
and sworn enemy to all Infidels, whose head was adorned 
with twenty-seven crowns, the spoils of conquered Mngs ; 
and who aspired to the dominion of the world. 

The Eoman Catholics first entered China in the latter 
part of the thirteenth cenfury, and during the next hun- 
dred years had a fine opportunity to propagate their re- 
ligion, but quarrelling with the Nestorians, it is supposed 
they made but few converts, and were persecuted and ex- 
pelled in common with the latter by the Mahomedans. 

The empire appears to have been neglected by the 
Christian world, from this period until the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the Jesuits first made their ap- 
pearance. Our limits will not admit of a detailed history 
of their success. Prom that period to the present they 
have at times been in. high favor at court, counting their 
converts by hundreds of thousands, some of them the 
powerful of the land, and even members of the imperial 
family, and at others, they have been persecuted unto 
death. These persecutions were brought upon them in 
some instan<!5es by the Budhists and Taouists, and in others, 
by their own zeal bringing them in contact with the doc- 
trines of the deified Koong-foo-tsze ; but the expulsion of 
the Catholics from the interior of the empire is mainly at- 
tributable to disputes arising amongst the different orders 
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of Jesmts, Dominicans, &e. They are still prohibited from 
entering the Celestial Empire, or disseminating their doo 
trines amongst the Chinese, and in 1820, a French mission- 
ary was strangled in the province of Hoopih, by order of 
the government. ISTotwithstanding the risk they nm they 
continue to labor secretly for the maintenance of the Rom- 
ish religion in China, and have missionaries and Catholic 
conamnnities in many of the provinces, and even in PeMng 
they are said to number 26,000 members under the care 
of two French Priests. Among the Catholic missionaries, 
many proved themselves men of great zeal, splendid tal- 
ents, and finished scholars, and rendered the Empire good 
service as astronomers and engineers. 

The first Protestant missionary to China, was Dr. Mor- 
rison, who was sent out by the London Missionary Society, 
and arrived in China in 1807, where he remained till his 
death. He succeeded in translating the Scriptures into 
Chinese, wrote several minor works on the language, and 
formed a copious Chinese and English dictionary. The 
English and American Missionaries, who have gone out 
since, have added to the foundation commenced by Morri- 
son, and the works of Medhurst, Bridgman, Williams, and 
others, are valuable aids to the student. We believe that 
thus far, no Protestant missionary has penetrated into the 
interior ; but confined as they are to the borders of the 
Empire^ they have been diligent in founduig schools, hos- 
pitals, and printing-presses, and in publishing and dissemi- 
nating the gospel and tracts among its myriads of idolsr 
ters. Their works are sent into the interior by every op- 
portunity, and in this respect, the hospitals are of great 
assistance,.as many of the patients, hearing of the wonder- 
fol cures performed by Dr. Parker, at Canton, and the 
medical missionaries at other places, co;aie from a great 
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distance for reliej^ and the wants of the soul and body are 
administered to at the same time. 

The coffin seen here, which may seem to the visitor 
very large, is rather under the ordinary size. Some are 
made of immense slabs of sandal, or other foreign odorif- 
erous wood, and cost large sums. It is said that Houqua's 
coffin cost one thousand dollars, and that it is not unusual 
for the rich to pay this price. In these large boxes, made 
air tight with chunam and varnished inside and out, the 
remains of the wealthy are often kept above ground many 
years, awaiting the decision of the geomancers, concerning 
the fortunate day and place of interment, which is sup- 
posed to have a great influence upon the future fortunes of 
the family. Water and white ants are the two things prin- 
cipally to be avoided in the selection of a place of burial ; 
and as the Chinese do not allow interments in cities and 
villages, the burial grounds generally occupy barren hills^ 
which are covered with tombs similar to the one seen here. 
All of them are in the exact form of the Greek i2, 
{Omega^ and, as Davis remarks, if taken in the sense of 
" the end," it is an odd accidental coincidence. To perform 
" the rites at the' A^7fe," is synonymous with the tombs in 
Chinese, so universally are elevated spots of ground s^ 
lected for cemeteries. 

According to the Chinese Repository, " When a Chi- 
nese is at the point of death, his friends put a piece of 
silver to his mouth, and carefully cover his nose and his 
ears, superstitious practices calculated to aggravate his 
disease and hasten his death. 

" Scarcely is he dead, when they make a hole in the top 
of the house, in order to allow the spirits which have esr 
caped from his body greater facility of exit, and then 
liasten to bring the priests to commence their prayers. 
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When they come, they at first set up the tablet of the de- 
parted soul by the side of the coffin, at the foot of which 
is a table loaded with meat, lamps, and perfumes. All 
those who come to condole with the mourners, and to as- 
sist at the funeral, enter the hall where the corpse is placed 
and prostrate themselves before the table. Out of the 
house, suspended upon bamboos, numerous burning papers, 
upon which figures are traced, are seen fluttering in the 
breeze. WhUe the priests are reciting their prayers, 
(which is generally during several days,) beating time as 
they say them, lione of the viands are eaten. The priests 
from time to time call upon aU to weep ; and thereupon 
relatives and visitors approach the corpse, and nothing is 
heard but sobs and groans. Amid these preliminaries to 
the funeral repast, if a new-comer arrives, and proceeds 
to weep over the corpse, all the rest must join with him. 
Meantime, the priests, by force of their prayers, make a 
breach in the nether world for the escape of the departed 
spirit. It always goes there on leaving the body, and they 
know in what part of Tartarus it is detained, and what it 
suffers. The soul, when once out of hell, has to pass over 
a bridge, built across a river of blood, filled with serpents, 
and other venomous creaturesl Thiis passage is dangerous^ 
because that upon the bridge there are devils lying in 
wait to throw it into the accursed stream. But at length 
the soul passes over, and the priests give it a letter of re- 
commendation to one of the ministers of Budha, who will 
procure it a reception into the western heavens. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the priests, every man has three 
souls ; the fiiit comes to live in the body in some of the 
forms of transmigration ; the second goes to Hades, and 
the third resides in the tablet, which has been prepared 
for it'' 
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On the expiration of twenty-one days the fdneral pro- 
cession generally takes place, the tablet being conveyed 
in a gilded sedan, or pavilion, with incense and offerings 
before it, and accompanied by mnsic resembling the Scot- 
tish bag-pipe, with the continual repetition of three sncces- 
give strokes on a sort of drum. The relations of both 
sexes follow, clad in such suits of coarse brown grass cloth, 
and strips of the same material, as axe seen in this case. 
The coffin is carried by four men, or oftener by eight, on 
account of its weight, and is preceded by one or two who 
go before the procession, and throw pieces of paper in the 
road, to purchase a free passage for the corpse, for fear 
that it should be stopped by spirits. When they reach 
the place of sepulture, which has been inspected and pro- 
noimced good, they bury the dead under a discharge of 
rockets and crackers. " After the interment, the tablet 
of the deceased is brought back in procession, and, if the 
family be rich, it is placed in the haU of ancestors; if 
poor, in some part of the house, with incense before it." 
In any cafee a feast is made in memory and honor of the 
deceased, at which everybody is admitted, and, if the 
fitnuly are in easy circumstances, it is a good windfall to 
the poor of the neighborhood, who all assemble on the 
occasion. "The original and strict period of mourmng 
(according to the ritual) is three years for a parent; but 
this is commonly reduced in practice to thrice nkie, or 
twenty-seven months, during which an officer of the 
highest rank inust retire to his house, unless under a par- 
ticular dispensation from the Emperor. The ftdl period 
of three years must elapse before children can marry sub- 
sequent to the death of their parents. During the period 
of mourning, the ornamental baU, denoting rank, is taken 
from the cap, as weU as the tuft of crimson silk which 
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falls over the latter* As the Chinese shave their heads, 
the neglect and desolation of mourning are indicated by 
letting the hair grow ; for the same reason that some nar 
tions, who wear their hair long, shave it during that 
period. On the death of the Emperor, the same observ- 
ances are k6pt by his hundreds of millions of subjects, as 
on the death of the parents of each individual ; the whole 
Empire remains unshaven for the space of one hundred 
days, whfle the period of mourning apparel lasts longer ; 
and all officers of government take the ball and crimson 
silk from their caps. 



CASE V. 

Cbmplete Climeae room^ with hamboo froTvt. 

Chmaman emohirig opi/wm. 

Imdy ; wife of the former. 

Female dtt^ndmii with tea. 

Gouch^ tables^ chm/rs^ tecnpoys^ hoohrcaae^ cfe?., made of bam- 
boo. Paintmgs on the walls. Lam;terns suspended from 
the ceiling. Door screen embroidered with gold. 

The room in which these figures are placed is inclosed 
with a species of bamboo-work, of a light and tasty fashion, 
much admired by the Chinese, who construct entire houses 
in this manner to ornament their grounds, and as cool re- 
treats to retire to in the heat of the summer. The furniture 
is made entirely of bamboo, as well as the frames of the 
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lanterns, and serve to exhibit some of the innumerable 
uses to which this plant is applied in China, and the inge- 
nuity and taste displayed in its manufacture. 

The male figure here represents a person in ^asy cir- 
cumstances, who is somewhat advanced in this slavish har 
bit, reclining upon a couch with the pipe to his mouth ; 
and a tray, containing the prepared opium in a small por- 
celain box, the opium lamp with its peculiar glass shade, 
and the small inlplements necessary to apply the opium to 
the pipe and to clean the latter when requisite. The pos- 
ture in which this figure is seen is that in which all opium 
smokers indulge, and the pipe, from its peculiar construc- 
tion, is confined entirely to opium smoking. A person 
having never seen this instrument used would be puzzled 
to know how to apply the opium ; it is as follows : a quan- 
tity of the prepared opium, (which looks like very thick 
molasses,) about the sizeof a small pea, is taken upon the 
point of a steel instrument, and held over the flame of a 
lamp, where it is kept turning during a few seconds ; It is 
then applied to the small aperture in the top of the large 
earthen bowl of the pipe, to which it attaches itself; and 
the point of the instrument, after being pushed into the 
hole, and turned around to detach it from the opium, is 
drawn out. It is now ready for smoking ; and the person 
pressing the end of the thick stem of the pipe against the 
partially opened lips, and holding the opium on the bowl 
over the light, inspires deeply ; the smoke passes into the 
lungs, and being retained as long as the person can hold 
his breath comfortably, is respired in a dense white cloud 
through the nostrils. After a few whiflfe a new supply of 
opium is necessary. 

The wife of the opium smoker is here seated near him 
upon the couch with the tobacco pipe in her hand, and is 
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about taking a cup of tea. Some of the daughters of Han 
are said to be addicted to the use of opium as well as the 
sons ; but the proportion of the former to the latter is pro- 
bably as that of females with us who drink ardent spirits 
compared to the males. 

The female servant is bringing in tea in covered cups. 
Her dress is neat, though plain, and her hair is cut oflf 
square in front, leaving two long locks hanging down at 
the sides of the face, in the unbecoming manner of all Chi- 
nese females before they are engaged to be married. 

The bamboo {BcmOmaa m^w^dmaced) is indigenous in 
all the southern countries of Asia, in the greater part of 
China, and in the West Indies. By long cultivation and 
care, it has become sufficiently hardy to grow as far north 
as Peking, which is nearly in the same parallel with New 
York. The bamboo is called by the Chinese " Clmh^^ and 
the long period during which they have cultivated it, and 
the desh-e to procure new and singular kinds for the gar- 
dens of the wealthy, have produced many varieties. A 
Chinese botanist, in treating on this plant, observed, in 
the beginning of his book, that he could not undertake so 
much as to name all the varieties, and would therefore 
confine himself to a consideration of sixty-three of the ' 
principal ! 

" The usual height of the bamboo is between 40 and 
50 feet, but they sometimes reach 60 or YO. The diameter 
varies from that of a pipe-stem to seven and eight inches. 
The color of the outside is not always yellow, but has 
been made to vary into chestnut, black, &c. The black 
bamboo is a favorite in the parterres and gardens of the 
rich. The process by which the color has been changed, 
from its natural yellow to a black, is unknown, except in 
Cliina. 
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" The bamboo is so useful to the CMuese, and their 
partiality for it is so great, that it may justly be called 
their national plant. The many purposes to which they 
apply it are truly surprising. Thej press it into use on 
the water and on the land. In literature and confection- 
ery, as well as in navigation and clothing, this useful 
plant is found necessary. Its services are required in 
building the house, and clothing its inmates ; and it is in- 
dispensable in the school-room and the police office. To 
the agriculturist, the carpenter, and the seaman, this plant 
, serves many useful purposes. The young and tender 
shoots of the bamboo are used as a vegetable for the 
table in different ways; if cut as soon as they appear 
above the ground, they are almost as tender and dejiicate 
as asparagus. They are white and palatable, and when 
in this state are used as pickles, as greens, as a sweetmeat 
and as a medicine. The fondness for these young shoots 
is so general, that they are made articles of commerce, 
and are sent to the capital and all parts of the empire. 
They often form a part in the feasts of the rich ; they 
constitute an important article of diet for the priests, and 
all classes use the pickle as a relish with rice and other 
vegetable dishes. 

" The manufacture of paper consumes great quantities 
of this plant, but the paper made from it is unfit for 
writing* upon with a pen, and is of a yellow color. 

"The roots of the bamboo are employed by the Chi- 
nese in making grotesque images ; the gnarled and crooked 
pieces are wrought, with the aid of a little fancy, into the 
shapes of men, animals, &c. The divisions of the joints 
being taken out, the tube forms excellent water-pipes, de- 
fended from injury, if laid under ground, by' the hard 
exterior. Those which are very straight have been used 
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for astronomical instruments. Vessels for holding water, 
backets, and measures of capacity, are made of thoee 
joints which are of sufficient diameter. A large hollow 
piece is tied to the backs of children living in boats, 
which buoys them up till aid arrives, if they chance 
to fall overboard. The lightness of the bamboo, com- 
pared with its length. and dianieter, fits it admirably for 
tracking poles, for supporters of the mat sails of the Qbir 
nese, for roofs, and for poles on which to carry burdens. 
A frame of four bamboos is made, which the Chinese 
sailors use as a life-preserver at sea. 

" The manufacture of chairs, stools, tables and boxes 
from the bamboo, gives employment to many laborers. 
Fences are usually constructed of it, and the nunor uses of 
the poles are almost innumerable. Mats of different de- 
grees of fineness are manufactured from the long inter- 
nodesw A cheap covering for boats, houses and sheds is 
made of the wide slips of this plant. Ropes are aJso made 
from the small twigs, but they are net adapted to long 
use. The simple instruments of the farmer are made 
from the bamboo, and the leav<3S are used to 'thatch the 
houses of the- poor, uianure the soil, line the chests of tea, 
and by sewing them together in one direction a rain cloak 
is made, off which the water runs as from a roof. Hats 
and umbrellas' are made of bamboo, to a great amount. 
Lamp wicks are made of the pith of the young plants, 
which are, however, ill adapted to that use. The handles 
of the writing pencils, arrows, pikes and spears, and also 
scaffolds and baskets, are formed of different parts. In 
ancient times, before the discovery of paper, the large 
bamboos were split and flattened by means of water and 
heat, and the sides attached to each other by wires ; in 
this state they were used instead of scrolls and books. 
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Action of Opium on the ConstUtUion, cf^. 

The cuticle is of suffldent hardness to produce fire 
by fiictioii. Much skill and taste is shown in its manu- 
facture into fans, which are an indispensable article 
to every Chines^; and the work sometimes bestowed 
upon a single one is sufficient to give en^loyment to 
a laborer for weefa. The tubes of -tobac(5o pipes are 
almost universally made of the bamboo, as are also 
a great portion of walking canes, which are exported 
to western countries. Finally, the bamboo is used by the 
government of China as one of the most efficient means 
of maintaining order and enforcing obediaace. It is 
applied to the backs of offenders in cases of small delin- 
quency, and different sizes of the plant are adapted to the 
several grades of crime." 

According to the Chinese Repository, "the use of 
opium can be traced to an earlier date than that Of alco- 
hol, which has been known as an intoxicating drink 
for upwards of nine hundred yearsv The Grecians appear 
to have been acquainted with tbe soporific powers of 
opium ; and as a medicine it has been employed for many 
centuries by all civilized countries. It was introduced 
into the materia medica more than two hundred years 
before the Christian era." 

The operation of opium upon the constitution greatly 
depends, like that of alcohol, upon the quantity and fre- 
quency of its being administered, the age, temperament 
and habits of the individual, and the climate of the 
country in which he resides. Men of strong constitutions, 
using the drug in moderation, like a similar class amongst 
us who indulge in strong drink, may enjoy health and 
attain a good old age ; but the number of such cases in the 
aggregate is small, and among the mass, when the excite- 
ment obtained by the use of a little begins to diminish, the 
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d<^ge is imperceptibly increased, mitil the victims, to 
whose conifort it lias heixmxe essential, finding their 
resolutions too weat to overcome the habit, shut their 
eyes to the future, and stifling their bitter reflections with 
the opium pipe, rush headlong to deeper misery and 
eventual destruction. 

" A disposition to smoke this fascinating drug com- 
mences frequently in early life, particularly when the per- 
son has friends addicted to the practice; He k induced, 
at the outset, to try it from curiosity or persuasion, or 
because it is fashionable. At first he smokes very seldom, 
and perhaps not more than two or three pipes at a time. 
Gradually, either from a false fakste being acquired, or a 
desire for a renewal of the pleasure it imparts, the pipe 
becomes a more frequent companion, and generally in th^ 
course of a year or two it is in daily use. The quantity 
of extract at fest smoked may be about five or six grains^ 
which is equal to three or four pipes. Very soon this is 
increased to twelve grains a day, six at night and six in 
the morning. By and by it is increased to eighteen, and 
from that to twenty-five and thirty ; and if circumstancei 
permit, and the appetite for it is strong, it is gradually 
increased to from sixty to one hundred and twenty grains, 
which is about the average amount; for though the 
greater number use less, many cases have been known of 
from two hundred to four hundred and sixty grains being 
smoked daily.* 

A more seductive luxury than opium cannot exist. 
It does not intoxicate, as is generally supposed, raising 
the animal spirits to a high pitch, like fermented liquors, 
for a short time, and then leaving the individual in a pro- 
portionably depressed state ; but on the contrary, it is 
asserted by Chinese smokers, supported by the Confear 
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Law against the IntrodwOion and Use of Opium. 

cdons of De Qnincey, the Engliah opium eater, and others, 
that its effects never approach intoxication, that.it cahns 
the feelings, and imparts a sense of inexpressible, quiet 
enjoyment, which is kept up for hours, and to renew 
which, and not to escape from a depressed stage, which 
never follows its pleasant effects, the pipe is appealed to 
again. Its narcotic properties begin to appear as soon as 
the others (^minish, and after passing the hours of the 
night in quiet slumber, accompanied by the most delight- 
ful dreams, the peraon rises in the morning as refreshed 
and vigorous as if no opium had been used. These are 
its effects for several years, during which the habit be- 
comes fixed and the dose is increased in proportion as its 
effect upon the system diminishes, imtil a reaction grad- 
ually takes place. The enjoyment, which has been on 
the decrease for some time, now ceases entirely, the whole 
system has become deranged, the members of the body 
refuse to perform their functions without the aid of 
opium, and the poor victim finds himself^ too late, a slave 
to the drug, which he is now obliged to use to escape the 
most terrible and indescribable tortures both of body and 
mind. 

The late Emperor Keaking, early perceived the dan- 
ger to which his subjects were exposed, and in 1796 in- 
terdicted the introduction of opium by a law, making 
those found guilty of smuggling and selling it liable to 
punishment and death, and the smokers «ubject to the 
bamboo and cangue. This law, as amended by iTaon- 
Kwang, was made stiU more rigorous, and Mandarins and 
their subordinates infringing it were decreed to suffer one 
degree more severely than private individuals. 

But all the efforts of the Emperor to stop the pro- 
gress of the drug were unavailing against the enormous 
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bribes the smugglers could afford to pay ; and the profits 
of the trade were kno*wii to be so great, that the fast- 
sailing boats, kept filled with men and amas by the gov- 
ernment, for the suppression of the trafl&c, were used in 
many instances by the Mandarins having charge of them 
as a means of monopolizing it. 

The Emperor, exasperated on finding himself foiled in 
his laudable endeavors to stop the growing evil, and 
determined to leave no nieans untried to arrest it, sent 
lin, an officer in whom he could confide, to Canton, 
invested with' extraordinary powers to carry out his mear 
sure0. He arrived in Canton, in March, 1839, and by 
stopping all trade, and threatening, and forcibly detaiur 
ing the foreigners residing at Canton, together with the 
British superintendent of trade. Captain Elliot, who went 
up there to get his countrymen released, he compelled 
the surrender of aU the opium then in port, amounting to 
20,283 chests, w;hich he destroyed at the Bogue (mouth 
of Canton Kiver), in June, according to the Emperor's 
orders. 

After the delivery of the opium, the foreigners were 
obliged to give a bond not to engage in the opium trade 
in ftiture, sixteen of their number were banished, by an 
edict, from the Celestial Empire ; the opium vessels were 
ordered to leave the Chinese waters, and the regular 
traders to enter the port or leave ako. The opium trade 
being continued on the coast, the English felt insecure, 
and fefrising to enter the port as required, Tiin ^ by a 
course pf severe measures, undertook to drive them from 
lis master's dominions. , This brought on the war, during 
which " the Scm of Heaven" issued repeated orders for 
"the exteimination of the rebellious English ;'' for rebel* 
jious tributaries they were considered by the Chinese, 
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having sent tribute (as the presents of Lords MacCart- 
ney and Amherst were called) to the Imperial Court. 
But "the rebellious English" were not much alarmed, 
and collecting a force upon the coast of China, they de- 
stroyed or dispersed the redoubtable army and navy of 
the Emperor wherever they met them. In fact the Chi- 
nese appear at first to have been entirely unprepared, 
except at the south, to show any effectual resistance to 
the attack of Europeans, and the whole of their defences 
seem to have been incapable of arresting the progress of 
a mere handful of British soldiers. 

For about three years they measured their strength^ 
without avail, against European arms and discipline, and 
several times, when the English humanely consented to 
treat, th« Chinese, who, it afterwards appeared, cmly 
wished to gain time, violated their agreements ; until, 
becoming wearied with the bad faith of the Chinese high 
officers, the English took the city of Canton, (which was 
immediately ransomed for $6,000,000, and some other 
considerations,) and sending an expedition to the north 
took several important cities on the coast, entered the 
Yang-tsz-Mang (Child of the Ocean), took Shanghai, and 
proceeding up the river to the City of Chinkiang, took 
possesion of that place and blockaded the Imperial 
Canal. Continuing onwards, they soon appeared before 
the walls of Nanking, the ancient capital of the Empire, 
and were ready to attack that city when the imperial 
commissioners. Keying and Hipu, sued for peace. After 
several friendly conferences with the English plenipoten- 
tiary, Sir Henry Pottinger, a treaty of peace was /ormaBy 
signed on the 29th of August, 1842, by which the Chi- 
nese agreed to pay 31,000,000 dollars indemnity, for the 
expenses of the I^glis^ during the war^ to open the ports 
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of Shanghai, NingpOj Puchau, and Amoy, to all nations, 
and to cede the island of Hong Kong to Great Britain. 

Thus was the war between China and Great Britaui 
ended, which began by the determined means pursued by 
the Emperor to put a stop to the opium trade in his 
dominions, The= result has proved that he is powerless 
in this respect ;. and since the English government vir- 
tually: reftise to put an end to •the evil, by continuing the 
growth of Qpinm in their East' India possesions for the 
China, iiaajrket, the cure can only be effected by some 
great moral action amongst the Chinese people, similar- 
to:tha;t pi the tempertoce cause in our own country arid 
others 



CASE VI- 



Chinese Smgmg Oase\;\ s!uch\ u^ are seen w, the husi- 
nese streets of the cities dmrmg the season ofthmJcsgwmg 
to the gods of the elements^ wealthy cfe<?., for their protec- 
Hon cmd assisto/nce dm/ri/ng th^ previous year*. The 
figwres^ &G.^\yrh thepcmds are all heandifvXty made of var 
Hcnis-coloredH^^ crapes^ worlcedvn reUef, 

m the autumn of every year, the shopkeepei'S in each 
of the streets of, Cantoii subscribe according to their 
means to illuminate and <)therwise adorn their respective 
streets, as a means of propitiating the gods, and thanking 
them for protecting their ^iduses and property from the 
ravages of the elements, and prospering their business dxw^\ 
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Chinese Mechanics. 

ing the preceding year. Interspersed among glass chan- 
deliers, which are suspended overhead in the centre of the 
streets, are groups of small figures representing scenes in 
Chinese plays, and at intervals are hoUow pyramids, rest- 
ing upon the houses on each side of the way, their interi- 
ors covered with thin looking-glass and foils of various 
colors, which reflect the light from hundreds of tapers sus- 
pended within, and pres6nt to the spectators below a gor- 
geous and dazzling appearance. Here and there along the 
sides of the streets, cases like the one seen here are fitted up 
in the entrances to crossways, in vacant places, and shops, in 
which musicians and singers contribute their part to the 
entertainment. These illuminations are kept up diurmg 
several nights in a street, according to the amount sub- 
scribed by the residents, and are then transferred to 
another. 



CASE vri- 

N 

Oarpenter^ scmimg. 

Ca/rpenter^ plcmmg^ with hmch a/ad todle complete. 

TrcmelUng hlackemithy with his forge^ heUowSy a/ad other 

afppa/rabiiSy raendiag a castHuron vessel. 
ItvaetaM Shoemaker^ with his Mty at work. . f 

Overhead is a la/rge rush mvbreUa^ such as is seen covering 

sraaU movable establishraefats of various Tcmds in the 

streets amd raa/rJcetplaces of Camion. 

In China, the sawyer's, ihe^carpenter's, the joiuer's, and 
the sashmaker's trade ai*e all exercised by the same per- 
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son. There are no saw-mills, planing maxjlimes, or sash 
faxjtories, and in^sanntering about the streets of the cities, 
at the door of a shop, or new bnilding, may be seen one 
or two men sawing boards from the logs, and inside other 
workmen manufactmdng them into the different forms for 
constructing or finishing a house. Their carpenter's tools 
are few, peculiar, and rudely made ; but the work done 
with them, although not equal to that of our mechanics, 
made with more perfect instruments, is probably much 
superior to what they could produce with similar ones. 
The peculiarity of their tools will be immediately noticed 
by a mechanic ; the handsaw resembles our bucksaw, ex- 
cept that the blade stands at an angle to the frame ; the 
plane, from its diminutive size, looks like a plaything, and 
is used, as seen in the hands of one of the fibres ; the chisels 
and gouges are few, and have very short blades ; the rough 
Wooden drill-stock, with a bamboo-bow and dart-shaped 
drills, answers instead of gimlets ; a bolt and ring serves 
to draw nails, as the clumsy-looking hatchet does to drive 
them ; the adze, with its wooden head, is a curiosity, from 
the economy of iron evinced in its construction ; and, like 
many other things; the exact opposite to ours ; the liue 
for marking boards, &c., is black instead of white. This 
marking apparatus is a convenient affiur; the line is 
wound on a spool, fastened in a small box, and turned 
with a wire crank; when drawn out, it passes through 
some cotton containing moistened India ink, which is also 
used with a slip of bamboo for marking as a pencil ; a 
small weight fastened to the end of the line keeps it from 
being drawn into the box, and serves as a plummet. 

A Chinese mechanic knows nothing about augers, 
braces and bits, gimlets, df awing-knives, spokenshaves, and 
the host of other tools used with us to save labor and 
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Itinerant Blacksmith^, 

economise time, ITiese are not desideratmns to the my- 
riads of China, who overcome physical obstacles, like in- 
sects, by dint of number^, but economy of material is the. 
great object. Their pay will not admit the expense of 
hundreds of dollars for tools ; their dbest and all the con- 
tents can easily be carried in one hand to the place 
where required fpr use ; and if a hole is needed larger 
than cian be made with a drill, they have the time to 
make! it with a chisel or gouge. 

. The travelling blacksmith is engaged in the celebrated 
dpejratif)!^' of ^^ivddirig matiron^'^ as it has been incorrectly 
called^ but which, as the observer will notice, id nothing 
more; than filliiig up a crack (made wider for the purpose): 
in a broken cast-iron veissel with drops of the same metal 
in a melted state, which are pressed down on each side; 
with the rcdls of cotton cloth which he has in his hands. 
After filling tjhe ifractm*e in this manner, it is rubbed oyw 
with clay, to stop up any remaining small holes. 

The blacksmith's tools are more portable thaQ a per- 
son would expect they could be made ; his bellQw;s; hofe'^ 
no linn^ei^sary machinery or finish about it. It isiisji^Qlj: 
made of the section of a tree bored out,- and a piston fitted, 
which, being moved to and fro by the handle atone ex^. 
ti^emity, the air is alternately forced out and drawn in at 
each.end; making the blast nearly but not quite contin- 
uous JBs furnace is small, but large enough fo^v all the 
work te^iiired of him, and with his baskets containing his 
hanxmersy scraper, files, and fuel, and when he mO^es, his 
forge rind bellows, slung at each end of a pole on his 
shoulder, he trudges about from place to place, seeking 
employment Most of the metal work of the Chinese 
which will admit of it, is' finished by scraping, instead of ' 
filing or grinding. 
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The honest shoemaker, who sits beside his brother ViiL- 
can, has suspended operations upon the old shoe between 
his knees, and is looking very wisely through his large 
spectacles at the cast-iron vessel which the knight of the 
hammer and toBgs is repaiidng. There are 4200; shoema- 
kers in Canton, many of wlu)in belong to the wandering 
class ; and' hardly a street can be passed but one of ihem 
is. seen indnfetrionsly plying Iris trade- The skin of the 
hog forms the principal leather used, owing tothescar^ 
oity of ^other-animals in; China, 

^ . Tie number of persons' ^aigaged in daflfefent niechan-^ 
ical -employments in the city of Canton is estimated at 
S46,000 ; and each of the. respecMve trades form, to a 
qBrtain degree, a separate community, and have eachlheir 
own laws and rules for the regulation of their, buaness* 
The wages of journeymen carpaiters, blacksmiths, and 
mech^nios of that clasSj ate &om fifteen to tweiity^five 
cents a day ,and boarded. !\YbodKSarvers get from eigh- 
teen to forty cents and found, and ivory-carvers Jfcom 
twenty to sixty cents. Mechanics eat three meals a day, 
viz. at 7, A. M., 1, p. M., and 6, p. m. The food consists 
principally of rice with a little fish or pork to season it, 
and a few greens. Each person will eat on an average a 
catty (equal to a pound and a third) of rice at a meal ; 
and the daily expense for each individual's food does not 
exceed ten cents. All mechanics work from seven in -thg 
morning until sundown. 

Such large umbrellas as the one overhead in this case 
are generally seen protecting a number of half-naked 
beings from the rays of the sun, who are gambling for the 
value of a cash (the tenth part of a cent) in pearuuts, 
or something of equal worth ; and crowding around the 
board underneath the lookers-on evince as much anxiety 
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as if they had an interest in the valuable stake. Some of 
these establishments remain stationary for a considerable 
length of time, unless disturbed by the Mandarins, and are 
inclosed at night with a screen-work of bamboo, which 
rolls up into a compact form in the daytime.. 

The lower orders of Chinese are much addicted to 
gambling, *which is a vice chiefly confined to them ; and, 
notwithstanding the law to the contrary, in the more 
rtitired streets of the cities are gambling houses where 
these wretches congregate. The most common game is 
that of quadrating cash, which consists in throwing down 
a handful, or an unknown number of cash, small stones, 
or bits of crockery, aad counting them out by fours. This 
game is called "cAa tow^," and the issue depends on the 
remainder bet upon. Ten, twenty, and more men are 
often seen around a table, different members of the group 
exhibiting all the passions of the gambler — ^fear, hope, 
success, or disappointment, as they win or lose alter- 
xiately. 
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CASE. VIII- 

Tcmka hoat^ wonum amdlmg^ with cm mfcmt on her hack, 
do. do. gvrl rowing. 

Small hoy^ with float tied to his hac\ playvng. 

Tamka boat complete. 

La/rge amd hea/uiifvl lacquered amdgilt screen^ with elabo- 
raie ca/rved border^ The flmsat amd most expensive spe- 
cimen of this ware ever hravbghb from China. 

ElegaM rmdd of a nine-storied pagoda. 

Baslcets amd hi/rd cases rmde of bamfiboo. 

Lacquered ha^Tcets^ {&c.y much used hy the Chinese. 

Ladies^ amd gethdemen^s dressing caseSy &c.y <&c. 

The first object whicli meets the eye in visiting China 
is the barren-looking coast; the next the fishing smacks; 
and the next the tanka (egg-house) boats, which swarm 
ronnd vessels coming to anchor, the inmates all screeching 
at once in a jargon diffinlt to be understood by a new- 
comer, but which is soon learned. Every one is dignified 
with the title of "Massa Cap'n ;" and " Mypoaty la. My 
poaty la^ Massa Ca/p^n ! My sMy you faey time old timy 
Massa Cap^nP^ is generally the burden of their song. 
In Macao Roads, where vessels usually stop befyre pro- 
ceeding up to the Canton anchorage, the tanka boats are 
generally navigated by young girls, in competition with 
whom the old women meet with poor encouragement. 
The boat seen in this case was purchased from the family 
who were using it at the time on the river at Canton, and 
is of the ordinary size- seen at Macao, but not quite as 
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River Population at Canton,^ 

large as some of the same class at Wliampoaajid Canton. 
At the latter place there are 84,000 registered boats 
npon the river, most of which are these tanka boats, in 
which a man, unless a passenger, .is seldom seen in the 
daytime. The fathers of the families residing in them 
are generally fishermen, boatmen, or cooKes, whose em- 
ployments call them away during the day, and who are 
obliged to leave their boats and famiH^ in charge of the 
mothers, who, in addition to taking care of then!, often 
raise some ducks or chickens for sale in small coops hang- 
ing over the stems of the boats. These boats are gen- 
erally kept much cleaner than Chinese dwellings on 
land, and,*iQ common with their other vessels, as well as 
houses, every one has a shrine aijd Jos, or representation 
of one, before which a jos stick is kept continually burn- 
ing; and rnqming and evening a general chin chinning, 
(as they call their noisy worship,) consisting of the beat- 
ing of gongs and burning of paper, takes place to propi- 
tiate their idols. The females who live in these boats 
appear to be out of their element when on land, and, by 
the running pace at which they move, look as if afraid 
some accident might befall them before reaching their 
boats. The mode of carrying infants tied on to the back 
is universal in China, and resembles the same custom 
amongst our Indians. The larger children generally carry 
the infants, and those not higher than a walking-stick are 
often seen with babies strapped on their backs. Most of 
the small children have floats made of light wood, or a 
bottle gourd tied to their backs, to keep them from sink- 
ing if they fall into the water, which they seldom do, 
although they appear to move about in the most careless 
manner. It is said that in case they fall overboard, in 
addition to a ducking they get flogged, which makes 
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them more careful in future. Climese boafe are piinci- 
pally propelled by sculling oars at their sterns, which 
work on pivots with very little friction or noise. Some 
of the large passenger boats have four or more large 
sculls, (each worked by ten or a dozen men,) two placed 
at the sides of the stem, and the others at stagings on 
the sides. When moving at full speed, these boats go as 
if urged by steam power. The oars or sculls are all 
made of two pieces, fastened together with rattans. 

China, as well as Japan, is celebrated for its lacquered 
ware, which was formerly quite an article of export ; but 
^ce the improvements made by Europeans in the man- 
ufacture of varnishes, their consumption of therGhinese 
ware is quite limited. The varnish used by the Chinese 
for fine articles is obtained from the Tsie-shoo^ or ^lacquer 
shrub, which grows in Japan and the provinces north of 
Canton, from which it distills like gum ; and though com- 
monly used with a jet black, or red, is capable of taking 
aU colors. The finer quality of lacquer is quite poisonous 
in a liquid state, and persons easily affected by contact 
with poisonous shrubs often suffer with swelled hands and 
faces after visiting the lacquer-ware stores, and handling 
the newly manufactured articles. 

The expense of tHis ware depends upon the quality of 
the varnish, the number of coats and labor in applying 
them, and the beauty of the design. The large screen in 
this case was thirteen months in the hands of an extensive 
manufacturer of this ware, and during the embellishment 
of it two persons were employed upon each of the eight 
leaves night and day. 

The body of the articles is generally a fine-grained, 
well-seasoned wood, which is first covered with raw silk, 
fastened on with glue, to prevent its cracking. A coat of 
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finely-ground and washed sandstone is then applied with 
glue, and brought to a uniform sarface as a groundwork for 
the lacquer, a coat of which is then put on with considera- 
ble care, and after allowing it to dry slowly and thorough^ 
ly, which takes from two to four -weeks, is rubbed down 
and polished. The other coats of varnish are added one 
after the other in the same manner until the desired thick- 
ness is obtained. 

The outlines of the design are first drawn and pricked 
upon paper, which being laid upon the article and covered 
with white powder, when taken off, leaves the design 
in dotted lines upon it. This is then filled up by 
different persons, one applying the size for retaining the 
gold lea^ another putting on the leaf, and others the dif- 
ferent colors required ; thus expediting the process, by 
separating the different kinds of labor. 

This case contains, iu addition to the boat and screen, 
a large and beautiful model of »a nine-storied pagoda. 
These lofty edifices, towering to the skies, constitute one 
of the beauties of a Chinese landscape. There appears to 
be some doubt concerning their origin ; but the supposi- 
tion is that they are monuments of Budhism, as many of 
them have temples dedicated to Budha in their vicinity, 
and some of them contain Budhistic idols. That they are 
intimately connected with the superstition of the Chinese, 
and that they suppose them to exert a salutary influence 
upon the country surrounding them, there can be no 
doubt, from the tenor of the subscription papers occasion- 
ally circulated by the literati and gentry for their repair. 
The following is a translation of one issued at Canton, 
taken from the Chinese Repository : — " Fellow country- 
men ! The region of country southeast of the provincial 
city, on account of its water-courses, has an important in- 
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fluence on the fortunes of tlie inhabitants. From an 
examination of old records, it appears that the pagoda on 
Pachow and the adjacent temple were built in the twenty- 
fifth year of Wanleih ; and that the pagoda at Cheikang, 
and the temple there consecrated to the god of letters, 
were founded in the reign of Teenke ; all these structures 
have had a most happy influence on every thing around 
them, causing the number of literati to be very numerous, 
and the productions of the soil most abundant. Recently, 
however, the winds and the rains, driving furiously, have 
broken down the tops of the pagodas, and laid the temples 
in ruins, and injured even their foundations. Their 
appearance now is very unsightly; they ought to be 
repaired, in order to secure the return of happy and pros- 
perous times. The pagoda on the north of th^ city, 
which rises five stories high, and has its walls painted red, 
a color which is from its very nature productive of fire, 
ought also to be repaired and painted with some other 
color.. Already we have obtained the permission of their 
Excellencies, the govenor and council, to proceed with the 
contemplated repairs, and also recommendatory papers, in 
which they advise the people to assist in accomplishing 
this work. It being an affair which greatly concerns both 
our honoi* and prosperity, we have a right to expect,, 
fellow-countrymen, that you will heartily co-operate^ 
joyfully and promptly contributing little or much, ac- 
cording to your ability, so that by our united efforts the 
repairs may be soon undertaken, and the buildings rise 
again to their former splendor. Then, according to your 
deeds of merit, the, gods will send prosperity, and your 
glory and virtue will become great beyond comprehension, 
A special invitation." 

Chinese pagodas vary in height and the number of 
6 
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stories, but rank amongst the most durable structures of 
the country. The most celebrated is the famous porcelain 
tower at Nanking. This building is nine stories, and 
rises two hundred feet from the ground. The body is of 
blue brick, covered with porcelain tiles. 



CASE IX. 

Storey two etories JiigJiy offvU dimenaions. 

Merchant. 

Paa*3eepv/rchasery m tTwpecuUa/r drees of hie comvbrymenH 

Clerk. 

Coolie^ eelting the table. 

JBegga/r eoliciting chaHty. 

This store is a fac-simile of a handsome mercantile 
^tablishment in the city of Canton, where sucb large and 
beautiful frames as the one over the shelves at the back, 
paintings of Jos, incense vessels, &c., are only seen in the 
large stores and hongs ; but tbe shrine to tKe god of 
wealth at the door, and some representations of a deity 
mside, are met witb in the smallest establishments. 

The merchant seated behind his counter, witb his 
■*' Soong-poon^ or counting-board, beside him, entering the 
orders given by the Parsee ; the clerk about taking down 
a piece of goods pointed out by the purchaser ; the coolie 
preparing a meal in th:3 front part of the store, as is cus- 
tomary in Chinese shops; and'^the beggar at the door 
in the act of beating a small gong to call attention to his 
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needy situation^ completes a scene many counterparts 
of which are daily met with at Canton. 

The Chinese are good merchants. They are system- 
atic, obligiQg to customers, and indefatigable m the pur- 
suit of money. The word of the large dealers is entirely 
to be depended upon, and the Hong merchants^are noted 
for their honor in mercantile transactions. So much can- 
not be said of the generality of small traders with whom 
foreigners come in contact, who are as great rogues as can 
be found any where; and most of them will ask four or 
five times as much for an article as they expect to get, and 
by their well-feigned surprise if an attempt is made to 
beat them down, often impose upon strangers. The En- 
glish language is most barbarously used in China, and con- 
versations like the following daily take place in old and 
new China streets, which are near the factories, or foreign 
residences, and are filled with small shops, which depend 
upon foreigners for support. A person sauntering along 
one of these thoroughfares, is accosted by some shopkeeper 
on the look-out, with " Ohm chin ! wanchy some littey 
chow chow-iing to-day P K an undecided answer is given, 
this question is followed by, " Wdh in^ take ches^ genUe- 
men P at the same time receding into the shop ; where, if 
he is followed, he continues, " Jus now what tvng wanchy P 
The person, if he understands the laTiguage^ perhaps an- 
swers. No sobby true. Can see, can sobby," and begins 
looking about. While he is doing this, the shopkeeper 
is not idle. " You missy wot nameP "My name is 
Jones." " Au I Missy Yones I My tirJcey you lib Missy 
WetmCvw house.^^ " No ! I live Suey hong number two." 
" Au ! you lib Missy Favki house. My sohby he velhf 
plopper ; Missy Faniks my mmAa one goodflend^ hah gib 
my ple^nby pidgeon. My tinkey you Olo Qmton Missy 
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YanesT " Yes ; have come Canton side one time before.'* 
^JuB now Jiah got twosV^ "No. What's the price of 
this fan?" ^^ Au! dat hah nwmha one Na/nkm tmg ; t/voo 
doUa plmn cash hob the pUcey " I'll give you half a 
dollar." ^" Half doUa ! Hy-yah ! how cam, ? Maalm 
one doUa haf^ " No. I won't give you but half a dol- 
lar." ^^Hy-yah! Tuwrnba oneimg half doUal noooHm! 
ma^TceeonedoUa^ "No. Half dollar." ^^Jus-novMio-^xm 
Ketch/y amy-plofit! Maskee! hob UtUepidgeon^ half doUa 
ca/n do: no ye wa/nchy chesamam? hah got vm/mha one? 
" No. Here, take pay for the fan out of this dollar." 
" Hy-yah ! dis hah Kow chm ! mus loosy too muchy^ no 
got chop doUa .^" " No. 8'pose no can take that, can keep 
the fan." " Ma^hee ! himhy spose wanchy Ketchy ca/rgo 
pidgeon^ my chm chinney you too muchy take cam my? 
And the universal chin chin accompanies the departure of 
the visitor. 

The Spanish or Portuguese word "sabe," or the French 
*" savez," is used instead of the English words know and 
understand ; and maskee, for no matter, or I don't care. 
Pidgeon is the common Chinese pronunciation of business ; 
but those who try to speak correctly call it pidgeoness. 
" Hy-yah" is the Chinese exclamation of surprise, and chin 
chiQ means good morning, how do you do ? thank you, &c. 
The other words will probably be recognized. The Chi- 
nese have a whimsical preference for s(Hne Spanish dollars 
over others. They divide them into old head, new head, 
and Kowchin dollars. The first bear the head of Carolus, 
with the stamp of some particular mint, and always com- 
mand a premium, while new heads, (just like the others, 
except the miut stamps,) and Kowchin, (those bearing the 
head of Ferdinand,) together with North and South 
American dollars, are at a considerable discount. 
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Manner in which Merchants Live. 

Chinese mercliaiits live in their stores, and visit their 
families, who reside in a private part of the town, daily or 
weekly, as business will admit. They generally eat but 
two meals a day. One about 10 a. m., and the other about 
5 p. M. At ea<5h of which it is calculated one person eats 
about two-thirds of a pound of rice, but as there is a little 
variety upon the table, consisting of cakes and sweetmeats, 
the two meals cost the same as the three eaten by mechan- 
ics ; that is ten cents per diem for each iudividual. The 
table, dishes, &c., which the coolie is setting out, are such as 
are commonly used. It will probably be noticed that there 
is nothing upon the table resembliog knives and forks. 
These are not used by the Chinese at table. The little 
sticks, at the side of the bowls, called chop-sticks, are used 
instead, and the facility with which they shovel rice iuto 
their mouths, and fish small pieces of meat, &c., out of 
their stews with them, is truly astonishing. 

Tlie Parsees are those descendants of the ancient Gue- 
bers, or worshippers of fire, who, driven out of Persia on 
account of their religion, by the usurper Caliph Omar, 
sought refuge in Hiudostan, After the English obtained 
possession of Bombay, many Parsees came to that place, 
and their descendants, who consider it their home, go from 
thence to Calcutta, Madr^, China, &c. The religion of 
the Parsees is called Muzdyesne, or Yezdaprust, meaning 
worshipper of Grod. By foreigners it has been contracted 
and called Magi. They worship- one supreme being, whom 
they call the eternal spirit, or Yerd. The sun, moon and 
planets they believe to be peopled with rational beings, 
acknowledge light as the primitive cause of good, dark- 
ness as that of evU, and worship fire, (as it is said,) from 
which they have received their name. But they them- 
selves say that they do not .worship fire, but only find in 
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it an image of the incomprelieiisiblei God, on which ac- 
count they offer up their prayers before a fire, and. main- 
tain one uninterruptedly burning on holy places, which 
their prophet Zoroaster (so called by the Greeks, meaning 
the living star), they say, Mndled thousands of years ago. 
Their religion requires them to say their prayers five .times 
a day. They do not allow other sects to join them, and 
are strict in their observances. K any culinary vessel be 
touched by one of another caste, it must be thrice washed 
to purify it ; and if it chance to be a miner^-l substance, 
it can never again be Considered pure. Their laws do not 
admit of polygamy, and are peculiar in the disposal of the 
dead, who are not buried, but exposed in large buildings 
made for the purpose without roofe, to be devoured by 
vultures and other ravenous birds. The number of the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster in Persia is supposed to be 200,000. 
The number in India is about 50,000. Almost all those 
residing under the British government are merchants, or 
Servants of merchants. There are no tailors, barbers, &c. 
among them, and they are dependent upon others for the 
production of almost all the necessaries of life. The few 
in China are principally natives of Bombay, and, lite most 
of the other foreigners, look forward to the accumulation 
of a competency to return home with. 

The number of beggars at Macao and Canton, and 
their pitiable condition, arrests the attention of every new 
comer. It is said that they congregate at these places 
from all parts of the country, and that «tt Canton the num- 
ber of the most wretched class exceeds 5,000. The blind 
are very numerous, and generally go about in parties. 
They enter a store wherever they hear the voice of a pur- 
chaser, and set up such a horrid noise with their small 
gongs, bamboos, and discordant mourbful cries, that the 
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shopkeepers are generally glad to give them the custo- 
mary sum of one cash to get rid of them and the vermin 
with which they are covered. Cutaneous affections are 
very common amongst the Chinese, who appear to be ig- 
norant of the efficacy in such cases of sulphur, and other 
simple remedies.. But the most pitiable objects are those 
afflicted with leprosy, which the Chinese consider incurar 
ble and contagious, and a person found to have it is imme- 
diately deserted by his friends and relations. This disease 
appears to be confined to the south-western provinces, and 
is supposed to be owing to the humidity of the atmosr 
phere. In Canton there is a government lazar-house, ap- 
propriated to lepers, and in addition a part of the city is 
appropriated to them, but the poorest are allowed to roam 
about the streets, to the great annoyance of shopkeepers 
and passers-by, from whom they solicit alms. 
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CASE X. 

Hoom formed of diferent patterns of ca/rved and goAjm 
paml Chinese pa^titions^ amd Jwmng a heautifvlhf 
ca/rved and gilt entrance. 

Lody-i "^if^ of a wecdihy Chmaman. 

Ycytmg lady^ friend of the former^ prepoHng to snfiolee. 

Handmaid playing upon the " Pefi^pa^^ a spedes of guita/r. 

Maidservant lighting the young lady^s pipe. 

SmcM hoy^ son of tlie first lady. 

do. yomiger son of the first lady. 

A la/rge and hea/utifvl Screen made of paintings on glass^ 
chairs amd tables made of Chinese ebony or Jdng woody 
with vaHegated mmble tops^ svperbly embroidered door 
screen^ vase containing a pea^cocTc feather fan of 200 
eyeSy fruit upon the table^ lanterns suspended from the 
ceiling^ cfe<?., &c. 

This case, or rather room, is a perfect fac-simiie of an 
apartment in a wealthy Chinaman's dwelling. The 
richly carved, painted and gilded work, of which it is 
formed, together with the furniture within, are in pecu- 
liar Chinese taste, and entirely the productions of the 
Celestial Empire. 

Here the visitor is introduced into a Chinaman's sane^ 
tum sanctorum — ^the female apartments, — where ^ Asiatic 
jealousy will not allow his most intimate friends to enter ; 
nay, the door is even closed against his own father, and 
undutiful sons sometimes flee to the "fragrant apart- 
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nients" for protection against the wrath of an offended 
parent. 

The mother is playing with her children, the eldest 
of whom is threatening to throw a lichi at the visitor, 
whilst the youngest is trying, to get a peach held inad- 
vertently by the mother, too high for his little hands to 
reach. This is one of the most life-like scenes in the col 
lection. The countenance of the principal figure bears 
the indescribable expression of a mother strongly im- 
pressed upon it, and the children with their little heads 
shaved, leaving only two small tufts of hair, done up in 
a fancifdl manner on each side, are also true to the life ; 
they are both boys, which are the pride of a Chinaman's 
heart, for they will perpetuate the family name, may be- 
come great men in their native land, to reflect honor on 
their parents, either alive or dead, and after they have 
passed away, wiU sacrifice to their manes and those of 
their ancestors. 

The young lady is preparing to smoke a Chinese 
hookah ; she is dressed in pink and green, (the colors 
peculiar to ladies,) her hair is decked with flowers, of 
which the Chinese are very fond, "the golden lUies'' 
peep out from beneath her djress, and on the whole she 
is a fair specimen of a Chinese beauty, who as they poet- 
ically express it, has "cheeks red as the almond flower, 
mouth like the peach's bloom, waist slender aa Ae-wfflow 
leaf, eyes bright as autumnal ripples, and footsteps like 
the flowers of the water lily." Although about to in- 
dulge in a luxury which would not be considered much 
of an attraction with us, she is doing nothing contrary to, 
the usages of her country, where both sexes contract the 
habit of smoking, with pipes of various construction, 
when quite young. The only segars they have are small 
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paper ones, which are not much used by the better 
classes. Snuff appears to be monopolized by the men, 
and one of the indispensable articles suspended at the 
waist of a gentleman is a snuff-bottle, some of which, 
elaborately carved from " yu'' or jade stone, cost several 
hundred dollars apiece. The snuff is taken out of the 
bottle with a small spoon attached tp the stopper, laid 
upon the back of the left hand thumb, and conveyed by 
it to the olfactories. 

The female, with feet of the natural size, playing upon 
th^ ^^peirpa^^ or guitar, is a handmaid, some of whom are 
children of the poorer classes, and others, those who are 
in infancy left by their unnatural parents to perish in the 
streets, if unnoticed by the passers-by, but if of good per- 
sonal appearance, are taken up by those making it a busi- 
ness, taught nuanerous accomplishments, such as embroid- 
ery, music and painting, and when old enough, sold as 
handmaids or personal attendants to the wealthy. 

The servant-maid attending upon the young lady is 
dressed in clothes suitable to her class, which, whUe not 
expensive, are at the same time neat and serviceable, but 
her hair is cut and left to hang down" in the unbecoming^ 
manner of all young girls, not of marriageable age in 
China. 

The large glass screen, upon the long table, is one of 
the finest specimens of Chinese painting on glass, and wiU 
bear the closest inspection. The painting represents the 
.branches of a numerous family, paying their annual re- 
spects to the oldest surviving membera. This is an an- 
cient custom with the Chinese, and is observed by the 
Emperor, who, upon these occasions, performs the 
" Kotow" (kneels and knocks his head upon the ground) 
before his mother. 
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The furniture of this apartment, which is rich and 
massive, is arranged in Chinese style ; the sides of the 
room being occupied with rows of heavy arm-chairs and 
tea-poys, which are not intended to be moved about the 
apartment as ours are. Several of the chairs have land- 
scape marble inserted in the backs, having trees and birds 
upon it The finest specimens of this kind are rare and 
expensive, as only the natural colors of the stone are used. 
They are made by taking a slab of white marble having 
dark veins below the surface, and with much labor rub- 
bing down the erterior, until spots appear where they are 
wanted, to form such rude representations of natural 
objects as the stone admits of. 

The universal use of to)3acco renders the "tom-toVor 
spittoons, seen in a Chineese room in such profusion, ne- 
cessary, ;and in the construction and ornamenting of these, 
considerable taste is displayed, as the visitor will observe. 

The embroidered hanging door screens in this and the 
bamboo case are of rare beauty, and such as are seldom 
seen, even in China, where these are articles used in the inte- 
rior of dwellings instead of doors. The peacock feather fan 
in the vase is an article of ornament and not intended for 
use, and the fruits upon the table are such as are com- 
monly seen in the markets at Canton, consisting of 
oranges, lichis, pomegranates, " sam leen,'' <fec. 

The lanterns suspended from the ceiling in this room 
are very unique. They are made of stained horn, and 
represent lions and birds. 

The Chinese law does not admit of polygamy, as is 
erroneously supposed by many, although it does oi concu- 
binage. "A Chinese can have but one 'Tsy,' or wife,' 
properly so called, who is distinguished by a title, espous- 
ed with numerous ceremonies, and chosen from a rank of 
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life totally different from his ' Tsii,' or handmaids, of whom 
he may have as many as he pleases : and though the off- 
spring of the latter possess many of the rights of legiti- 
macy, (ranking, however, after the children of the wife,) 
this circumstance makes but little difference as to the truth 
of the position. In fact, the wife is of equal rank with the 
husband by birth, is espoused with regular marriage cere- 
monies, possessing, moreover, certain legal rights, such as 
they are ;. while the handmaid is bought for money, and 
received into the house nearly like any other domestic." 
The "Tsy" and the "Tsii" stand to each other in very 
much the same relation as the Sarah and Hagar of the 
Old Testament. 

If a person has soti^ by his wife, it is considered dero- 
gatory to take a handmaid ; but if he has not, it is allow- 
able, and some of the Chinese have many. Pwan-tin-qua, 
a Mandarin, weU known to foreigners at Canton, has 
thirteen, and a former linguist at the same place had nine- 
teen. Recording to Mr. Lay, " the dwelling together of 
wife and concubiae under the same roof does not produce 
that unhappiness that our feelings might teach us to ima- 
gine. The sole proprietorship of a husband's attachments 
does not enter iiito the calculations of the former, so that 
she yields to the obtrusion of a riv^ without repining; 
and the latter is content to find herself in a circle much 
above her birth and parentage. When Chinese ladies are 
appealed to, they allege that there is nothing objection- 
able in the practice. Wife and concubine mix together 
without any symptoms of jealousy, and contend that nei- 
ther one nor the other has an^ right to co^lplain,• so long 
as the husband is impartial and loves them both alike." 

"At home or abroad, in hohday robes or in plain 
clothing, the heart of a Chinese female seems to be at all 
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times ready to overflow with mirtli and good hmnor. HI 
usage or misfortune may make her sad for awhile, but the 
smallest effort to soothe or amuse, on the part of one 
whom she values, djives away all her heaviness. Confu- 
cian philosophy has done its best to unfit a Chinese for 
the po^ession of such an heritage, by assigning to woman 
nothing but the privilege of drudging for her lord. Those 
well-chosen terms of esteem and preference with which we 
are wont to address females, and the countless variety of 
polite offices which we perform as matters of course, find 
no Dlace either in the written or unwritten laws of Chi- 
nese society. Native poetry and romance descant upon 
the accomplishments of the lover and the charms of his 
mistress, and in beautiful terms and imagery eulogize the 
bliss of chaste and well-requited love. But these senti- 
ments seem to be confined to the poet, whose imagination, 
guided by the promptings of his heart and the refinement 
of his understanding, portrays what ought to be, but 
what seldom happens. It is hard to conceive how a man 
can behold the object of his best affections, and exhibit no 
desire to show her any marks of regard, especially when 
his heart has been softened by education, and no external 
circumstance interferes with the display of his feelings. 
Whenever the hght of heaven-bom Christianity shall 
dawn upon this people, and begin to dissipate the mists of 
a diabolical system of ethics, which has so long brooded 
over the land, one of the first evidences of its presence 
will be a restoration of fair woman to all her rights and 
privileges ; she will then be regarded as she ought to be, 
' the glory of the man ;' and a Chinese will then behold a 
paradise yielding flowers' to embellish his feasts, to adorn 
the friendly board, to refine, emxoble, and rejoice his own 
heart." 
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Preference for Male Children. 

" The birth of % female is a matter of grief in China. 
The father and mother, who had ardently hoped in the 
unborn babe to embrace a son, fe*el disappointed at the 
sight of a wretched daughter. Many vows and offerings 
are made before their idols, in order to propitiate their 
favor, and secure the birth, of a son. The mercy of the 
compassionate Kwamyin especially, is implored to obtain 
this precious gift : but after they have spent large sums 
of money in this pious work, the inexorable goddess fills 
the house with mourning at the birth of a daughter. 

* Anciently,' says PwnrHwuypmh^ (a Chinese authoress,) 

* the female infant was thrown upon some old rags by the 
side of the mother's bed, and for three days was scarcely 
spoken or thought of. At the end of that time it was 
carried to a temple by the father, accompanied by attend- 
ants with bricks and tiles in their hands.' * The bricks 
and tiles,' says Pa/nrHwwypcm^ in her comment on these 
facts, ^signify the contempt and suffering which are to be 
her companions and her portion. Bricks are of no use, 
except to form inclosures and to be trodden under foot; 
and tiles are useless, except when they are exposed to the 
injuries of the air.' At the present day, as well as 
anciently, the female infant is not unfrequently an object 
of disgust to its parents, and of contempt to all the in- 
mates of the family. If a Chinese is asked how many 
children he has, he gives the number of sons ; the daugh- 
ters stand as ciphers in the list of his blessings. Infanti- 
cide of females is not unknown among the Chinese, and 
they are far from regarding this crime with the horror it 
deserves. ' It is only a female,' is the answer generally 
given when they are reproved for it." 

The daughters of the wealthy receive something of an 
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education ; those of the middling and poorer classes ge- 
nerally none at all. 

" The mistress of a family, among the affluent, has four 
waiting-maids ; the older ones to take care of her clothes, 
and to attend on her when eating ; the younger ones to 
follow her when she goes out, to hand her tea and tobac- 
co, to fan her, &c. These waiting-maids are not unfre- 
quently slaves, whom she has purchased for herself. Be- 
sides these, she hires several housemaids ; as, one to dress 
her hair, one to cook her food, one to wash her clothes, 
and one to follow her when she goes abroad. 

The master of the family usually has four personal 
SOTvants : two grown men, who wait upon him at meals, 
take care of his clothes, and attend to all such matters ; 
and two younger persons, to follow him when he goes 
abroad, to carry his pipe, to fan him,. and to present his 
cards. He has also^ four domestics ; the older carry water 
and go to the bazaars ; the younger sweep the floors, light 
the lamps, and wipe the chairs and tables.'' 
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CASE XI. , 

Bmerant ha/rher exerdsvng Ms a/vocaiion. 

Person hei/ng shaved, . ^ 

Forlmne-teller with tabls^ &c. 

Street doctor cmd medicines. 

- do. hrolcer^ with comiter^ &g. 

La/rge map of China at the hack of the case^ mMk hy the 
Chinese^ from the swrveys of the ea/rly Jesuit mission- 
a/ries. The dispn'oportiorvate size of the ri/vers^ whicl 
the visitor will undovhtedl/y notice^ is afmdt commxm tc 
all Chinese mxi/ps. There are also a nwrnber of bamboi 
hats^ worn ly the'lower classes^ on the loall. 

"The number of itinerant workmen of one Mnd or 
another, that line the sides of the streets, or occupy the 
areas before public buildings, in Chinese towns, is a 
remarkable feature. Fruiterers, pastrymen, cook-stalls, 
venders of gimcracks, and wayside shopkeepers, are found 
in other countries as well as China ; but to see a travelliag 
blacksmith or tinker, an itinerant glass-mender, a peripa- 
tetic umbrellarmender, a locomotive seal-cutter, an ambu- 
latory barber, a migratory banker, a peregrinatory apoth- 
ecary, or a walking shoemaker and cobbler,' one must 
travel thitherwards. These movable establishments, to- 
gether with fortune-tellers, herb-seUers, chiromancers^ &c., 
pretty well fill up the space, so that one often sees both 
sides of the street in Canton literally lined with the stalls 
or tools of persona selling or making something to eat or 
to wear." 
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As the Cldiiese shave the head every ten or twelve 
days, barbers constitute a nnmerons class in their conunu- 
nities. The greater part are ||pierant, and with the chest 
of drawers, which answers for customers to sit upon as 
well as to contain their tonsorial apparatus, and a water- 
vessel oyer a small furnace, slung on a pole carried on the 
sh<mlder, they traverse the streets, making known their 
presence by occasionally twanging their call, which some- 
what resembles the pitch-pipe used by singers. Their 
common appellation is " Ti-tow-le^^ literally " SJuwe-Jieadr 

Some estimate may be formed of their number in 
China, from the fact of there being 7,800 in the single 
city of Canton, every one of whom has been obliged to 
obtain a license before commencing the trade, and all of 
whom, like the other mechanics, form a community whose 
business is regulated by laws made amongst themselves. 
They use no soap in shaving, merely wetting the head and 
face with warm water before applying the razor, which, 
from its short clumsy blade, appears better suited to 
opening oysters than shaving, but which, nevertheless, 
answers the purpose intended' very weU. 

The barber's whole apparatus is UBar him, and hift 
razor and other small implements are seen in one of the 
open drawers of the case, and in his hands. In addition 
to shaving, some of them exercise the function of sham- 
pooing, and practise cleaning the eye and ear, often 
times to the manifest injury of the former, to diseases oi 
which, the Chinese are particularly subject. A person is 
here seen undergoing the ear-cleaning operation, and the 
effect produced by the tickling sensation in the ear is 
fEtithfolly delineated upon his countenance. The barber^s 
remuneration is generally twenty or thirty cash, (two or 
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three cents,) but no regular charge is 'made, the amount 
being left entirely to the generosity of his customers. As 
in other countries, the b<fcer is the repository of local 
information, and his success is usually proportioned to his 
powers of making himself agreeable to his customers. 

The Chinese of aJl daases are very superstitions, and 
fortune-tellers consequently abound amongst them, wbo, 
for a trifling consideration, by consulting the stars, the 
lines on the hand, or by shaking several bamboo slips, 
witb characters written on then^, from a ease ftdl, will 
predict, with confidence, the destiny of an individual. 
Our fortune-teller uses the latter method, which is the 
most common, and his advertisement informs the pubKc 
of his abilities and charge for the different information 
famished, whether it be to foretell the fortunes of some 
new-bom babe, the future fate of some hitherto luckless 
wight, a lucky day for a marriage or funeral, or the 
proper location for a house or tomb. This class pretend 
to few secrets ; by taking the characters from the slips 
thrown out, and combining them upon the writing-board 
according to rules for the different information wanted, 
they form sentences which are explained by referring to a 
book, and frequent appeals are usually made to the crowd 
around, as to the correctness of the mode of proceeding 
in obtaining the explanations. There, are sometimes ten 
or a dozen of these wise men to be seen in the street, on 
tie west side of the American factories at Canton, in the 
space of a few hundred feet, and there are generally some 
Budhist and Taouist priests among the number. 

The street doctor is another ambulatory genius met 
with in China, and in Old China Street (the one just men- 
tioned) theyigenerally exceed in number the fortune-tel- 
lers. A person can hardly pass through this thoroughfare 
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withidut seeing some of tlxem exhibiting their sHll ia 
dressing a sore, puUing teeth, or prescribiog for some of 
the ills of the body. Some are snrromided With roots and 
herbs, some have long strings of teeth which they have 
extracted, ia front of them, and some, like our Escula* 
pins, bave their medicines exposed ia small jars for sale^ 
with printed advertisements of their virtnes, and direc- 
tions for use. Occasionally one may be seen with some 
large bones, or thick sMn, such as that of the rhinoceros 
and elephant, disposing of them in small pieces to the 
passers-by, who suppose them to possess eminent strength- 
ening properties. One of this last-mentioned class of 
Chinese M. D.'s might be seen at the entrance of the 
American ^grounds, in the latter part of 1844, with the 
skeleton of an ourang-outang, which he was disposing of. 
in the manner spoken of, and as an evidence of the virtues 
of the mediciae, an unhappy looking chicken stood upon 
one leg, beside the skeleton, with a duck's foot and leg 
bandaged on to the other. 

In addition to the street doctors, there are some who 
have acquired sufficient experience and reputation in their 
profession to find plenty of employment among the 
wealthy, and are consequently not obliged to resort 
to the thoroughfares for support As dissection is ijever 
practised, they have very imperfect ideas of anatomy, 
and as an evidence of their ignorance of the circulation of 
the blood, they distinguish twenty-four diflferent and dis^ 
tinct pulsations in the body, and twenty-four different 
diseases at each of three pulses on each arm. They also 
seem to be ignorant of the existence of muscles and 
nerves, and as an instance of their ignorance of the latter, 
Dr. Parker, an American medical missionary at Canton^ 
informed us that a mandarin, whom he had treated for tic 
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douloureux, was previously under the hands of a mliye 
physician, who told him' that the acute para arisirig from 
ti\is nervous affection was caused by the movement of a 
worm, existing in the flesh, which he endeavored to Tail, 
but the worm changed his position so rapidly, that 
he eluded aU his endeavors. Another physician, who 
practised in Old China Street, the doctor said he had seen 
cutting off the edge of the gum around an aohing 
tooth, and exhibiting it to his satisfied patient — eased 
for the time by the counter-irritation — ^informed him it 
was the worm which had caused aU his pain. When a 
Chinese physician is unsuccessftd, he retires with the 
adage, "that there is medicine for sickness, but none for 
fate.'' As there are no medical schools in China, the 
only way for a person wishing to become a physician is 
to seek for some celebrated practiijoner, and become his 
pupU. I 

Notwithstanding the low state of medical science in 
Chiaa, which, in its connection with astrology, closely 
resembles the practice of the healing art in Iktrope, less 
than two centuries since, the Chinese appear to enjoy as 
igood health, and as many attain old age, as in other 
countries. 

Comparatively little appears to be known by foreign- 
ers regarding the bulk of medicines used by the Chinese, 
although it is known that they have several sipoilar pre- 
parations of mercury, and other minerals, to those iu use 
with us, and that the former are administered in the same 
classes of disease. They also have some similar vegeta- 
ble medicines to ours; but ginseng, which once sold for 
eight times its weight in silver, stands with them at the 
head of aU remedies. 

The street broker is a more stationary being than flie 
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others spoken of above, but his stand is seen at every 
turn. For a small per centage, he is ready to exchange 
pieces of silver, or to buy and sell the only national coin^ 
called by the Chinese TcTien^ and by foreigners ca^h^ 
They are composed of an alloy of copper and zinc, princi- 
pally, 1000 being intended t<j equal in val^e a tael, or 
Chinese ounce of silver (about $1 1-3) ; but 1200. and 
more are sometimes given in exchange for a dollar. On 
the introduction of Spanish dollars in commerce, they 
were at first found to be so convenient, that the coinage 
of dollars in imitation- was for a time allowed; but 
though these commenced at a higher rate than the foreign 
dollars, they soon sank greatly below the standard, while 
the forein coin preserved its wonted degree of purity. 
The manufacture of imitation dollars, being now prohib- 
ited, is still ' carried on to a considerable extent at some 
places on the coast, and at the north the opium traders 
occasionally receive dollars with Chinese and Mantchou 
characters and devices upon them, purporting to be issued 
by the present "Emperor. The Spanish dollars imported 
at Canton soon become punched into such a state, with the 
private marks of aU those through whose hands they pass, 
as to be saleable only by weight. The fraudulent even 
introduce bits of lead iAto the punch-holes ; and none but 
freshly-imported doUars can ever be received without a 
very strict examination, called shroffing, in going through 
which process the jingling of coin may be heard in the 
foreign residences throughout all hours of the day. Small 
payments, if not made in copper coin, are effected by ex- 
changing bits of silver, whose weight is ascertained by 
such small ivory balances as that seen in the hands of the 
broker in this case, with which all persons provide them- 
selves. The payments to government, not made in kind, 
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are in silver of a prescribed rate of fineness, whicli the 
officers cliarged with the collection of the revenue gener- 
ally deposit in some of the private banking establishments, 
called n^ffcm po (money shops), selected for the purpose. 
These, for a per-centage, refine the silver, until it contains 
only two per cent. aUoy, and cast it into ingots of one and 
ten taels weight, called " Syeee^^ upon which the name of 
the banker and date of refining is stamped, to prevent fraud 
on the part of the refiner. There are no chartered or pri- 
vileged banking companies, but the private banks receive 
deposits from individuals, either on interest not exceeding 
twelve per cent., or drawable at will without interest. 
The legal rate of interest is three per cent, "per month, 
and thirty per cent, per annum ; but this, of course, is 
very seldom reached, except in pawning and other such 
short loans. All compound interest is unlawfdl; and 
whatever number of years may have elapsed, the govern- 
ment does not enforce any claim for interest accumulated 
above the amount of the principal; or, in the Chinese 
phrase, " the oflfepring, must not be greater than the 
mother.*' The ordinary rate of interest at Canton is from 
twelve to fifteen per cent, per annum. ^ 

According to the Memoiree swr le Chinms^ the motive 
of the gdvemment in legalizing such a high rate of inter- 
est, is partly to facilitate loans, and partly to discourage 
luxury and prodigality, by hastening the ruin of such as 
borrow merely to spend. 

Some of the former dynasties of China made use of 
paper money, which probably had its origin there, and 
was first announced to Europe, as existing in China, by 
Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian traveller, who visited 
the empire in the thirteenth century. According to the 
investigations of Klaproth, paper money as a substitute 
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for metals, without being guaranteed by any sort of 
mortgage or security, was first introduced during the 
tenth century, although something of the kind existed 
long preyibus, in the promissory notes or bonds of the 
government, given to traders to the capital, and aH 
moneyed persons, in exchange for their cash, which they 
were allowed to deposit in the imperial treasury. These 
notes were eagerly sought after for purposes of trade, and 
probably gave rise to the issue of those on a diiBferent 
system, which rapidly depreciated, and, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the government to sustain the credit of this 
paper money at different times, caused much distress to 
iifce country ; and the Mongols were driven out of China^ 
after a reign of less than a century, through its abuse. 
The Ming Emperors who succeeded, were not only unable 
to abolish the paper in circulation, but compelled to issue 
new notes. Every attempt was made, by compulsive 
measpres, to restore the paper currency to a better condi- 
tion, and some of the taxes were allowed to be paid with 
it ; but every exertion was fruitless, and tibe notes went 
out of circulation — at least history makes no mention of 
them later than the yeal^ 1455. The Mantchous, who 
succeeded the Ming Emperors, and arc now masters of 
China, have never attempted to introduce a paper cur- 
rency; for they are happily ignorant of the' European 
policy, which declares that the more a nation is in debt, 
the more it is rich and flourishing. 
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CASE XII. 

MiUtcmf Manda/rm of the eixth grade. 

Archer. 

Soldier with matchlock. 

do. with^ea/r. 

do. with pairOed raMam^ shield. 
MiUtiorrmm <yr poUcmum^ with whip amd Umtem. 
MiUta/ry wea/pom on the waJll. 

La/rge Uach vehet ^'' Lanv-Sam^^] or ^^ State Unihrella^ em- 
^ hroidered with gold; used to hold over the^head of ^ 

Mnvperor to protect him, from the sum^ amd ca/rried as 

a homier im, processicms of State. 
Miolihf embroidered satin " Lmjo-sam^T 
Two richly embroidered ^^ T'^soy Kays^ or ^^ Barmers^ 

which a/re carried m processions vpon a horizoTiUd 

staff hetween Pwo persons^ otic preceding the other. 

The Mandarin in this case is equivalent to our lieu- 
tenant. He is dressed in thd summer costume, with a 
fan (the Chinaman's constant companion in warm weather) 
in one haud, and a tobacco pipe in the other. The chair 
in which he sits is the kind used by military officers of 
the Celestial Empire when inspecting their troops, and is 
made to shut up for convenience in transporting it. The 
change from the winter to the summer dress, and vice 
versa, is simultaneous throughout a province. On the 
commencement of the hot or cold weather, the first per- 
son in each provmce, as the tsoong-to or viceroy, assumes 
his summer ^r wiuter cap, which is noticed iu the official 
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gazette, or court circular, and is the signal, for every man 
under Ids government to make the same change. K a 
superior officer to the viceroy happens to pass through the 
province at that time, his change of dress sets the ex- 
ample. » 

The archer represents one of the most esteemed and 
effective branches of the Chinese military. Their dress 
is the handsomest and most expensive, and their weapon 
is considered by^the Chinese, and no doubt is, superior 
to their rude and ill-constructed matchlocks. The skilful 
use of the bow and arrow, like fencing among western 
nations, is considered an elegant accomplishment for gen* 
tlemen, and the bow and arrow constitute th^ principal 
arms of the cavalry^ who are said to be very expert in 
using them, rarely missing the target, while their, horses 
are in rapid motion. The bow is made of elastic wood and 
horn, strongly bound and cemented together, and strung 
with a hard twisted cord or silk. The strength of the 
bow is estimaited by the weight required to bend it; 
varying from eighty to one hundred pounds. The long^ 
est exceed six feet and six inches. The arrows for prac* 
tice, are made of bamboo with horn heads pierced with 
holes, which make a whistling noise in passing through 
the air ; the. other extremities are feathered. The arrows 
used in war, are made similistrly to the others, except that 
the heads are of iron or steel, and the shafts stronger. 
In using the bow and arrow, the Chinese wear a strong 
heavy ring, of agate, or jade stone, upon the right hand 
thumb, with which they draw the string. 

The soldier with a matchlock is dressed in the uni- 
form of his corps, which is plain and serviceable like that 
of the principal part of the Chinese military. The 
matchlock in his hands is one of those used at Canton 
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during the difficulties with the English a few years since, 
and is a fair specimen of this species of Chinese firearms. 
Sis cartridge-box, it will be observed, is in an exposed 
position in front of his person, and many fatal accidents 
happened during the war, by pieces of the ignited match^ 
with which the guns are touched off, falling amongst and 
firing the cartridges ; and in one of the engagements at the 
north, an English officer lost an arm^ in attempting to 
take a prisoner, whose cartridge-box exploded at the 
moment, and killed him. 

The' soldier with' sword and shield is defending him- 
self against his antagonist, who is armed with a spear. 
Has shield is made of rattan, turned spirally round a cen- 
tre, and on it is painted the face of a hideous monster, 
the object of which is to strike terror to the hearts of the 
enemy. Such weak devices as this were used by the 
Chinese, in their last attempt to subdue the *' rebellious 
English," several of which were exceedingly ridiculous. 
At some of the battles, the brave Tartar soldiers advanced 
to meet the foe with their faces painted like clowns at a 
circus, and throwing somersets as they came on, to terrify 
the "barbarians." Several were shot upon the wing 
(as the English soldiers called it) as they performed their 
gyrations in the air. This mode of attack is only par- 
alleled by some of the other stratagems which the Chinese 
soldiers were directed by their commanding officers to 
put in practice. One of the latter recommended his m,en 
to use their endeavors to throw the enemy upon the 
ground as soon as possible, for being once down, he as- 
serted, an Englishman, from the tightness of his breeches, 
was unable to rise without assistance, and would conse- 
quently be entirely at their mercy. 

The swordB used by the Chinese are generally made 
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of iron, and like {lie matchlocks, are of little use. The 
spearman's weapon, of which there are a number of dif- / 
ferent forms upon the wall, is a more effective instrument, 
and in the hands of disciplined troops would be as service- 
able as the bayonet in charging an enemy. • 

The sixth %ure in this case is one of the militia, who 
iare principally used as a local police, and as such this one 
has a lantern in one hgnd, with the Mandarin's name to 
whose corps he belongs, upon it, and in the other hand a 
whip, which is used to disperse small riotous assemblages 
in the streets, and to clear the road before the great man, 
his master. His dress is that of the Chinese militia, his 
upper garment having the character ^^ywng^ (brave) in- 
scribed upon the back, as weU as front, which was consi- 
dered by the English, who had frequent opportunities of 
seeing it in the former position, as rather contradicting 
this quiet and modest assertion. 

In addition to the spears of various kinds upon the 
wall, there are two bows, one with a case, and the other 
without ; and two pairs of double swords, one pair with a 
tortoise-shell, and the other a leather sheath. On a stand 
below is a jinjall, or long heavy gun on a pivot, which 
has three movable chambers, in which the powder and 
ball are put, and which serve to replace each other as 
often as the gun is discharged. These have been used for 
a long time by the Chinese, and in principle are the same 
as some of our late-invented firearms, but coarsely made. 
Being constructed of thick wrought iron, and very strong, 
there is little danger of their bursting, and when well 
served, in close engagements, are effective weapons of of- 
fence or defence. Most of the large boats and junks are 
armed with jinjalls, in which the Chinese have confidence, 
and which are undoubtedly superior to Chinese cannon, 
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wMch are cast liollow,^-^ot bored out aa ours are, or even, 
retoied, — ^and no attention being paid to the quality of the 
metal, they often burst and destroy those whom they were 
intended to defend, ' 

Near the policeman is a long matchlock or sporting 
gun ; and near that is a small gon^ which stands uptight, 
with its wooden cover on one side. Sets of three of these 
guns are placed at each of the gates of Chinese cities, 
and are fired as salutes whenever a Mandarin passes 
in or out. They sometimes serve rogues, who are pillar 
ging ia a body outside the walls, a good turn, by giving 
' them timely notice of the approach of officers. 

According to the latest authorities, the Chinee army 
is divided into four divisions, according to the numl^er of 
nations which .compose the Empire. 

The first division consists of 67,800 Mantchoos, divided 
into 678 companies. 

The second division is composed of Mongols, who en- 
tered China with the Mantchous at the time of the con- 
quest, and comprises a body of 21,000 men, formed into 
211 companies. 

The third division is composed of Chinese who joined 
the Mantchoos towards the end of the reign of the last 
Chinese dynasty. This division includes the field artillery 
of four hundred cannon, and consists of 27,000 men, divi- 
ded into 270 companies. These three divisions, forming 
a total of about 116,000 men, constitute the Tartai^ regu- 
lar army, the greater part of which is cavalry, and which 
^is' ranged under eight standards, distinguish^^ by the 
colors, yellow, white, red, and blue, and each of these 
bordered by one of the others. 

The green flag distinguishes the Chinese troops, who 
constitute the fourth division, which cohtains in the agv 
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gregate about 625,000 men. These are the militia, spread 
throughout the provinces, most of whom do little or no 
military duty, but having proved themselv^ strong, able- 
bodied men, by lifting the weights prescribed by law, are 
recruited, and become liable to be called upon. to serve at 
any time ; but the mass of them receive their pay of a few 
dollars a year, and /continue at their occupations, 

In addition to these four divisions, amounting to nearly 
740,000 men, there is an irregular light Mongql cavalry, 
which is said by Timtousld to resemble the Eussian Cogh 
sacks of the Don, Oural, <fec., who pay no taxes, but do 
military service on the frontiers instead. This body of 
Mongols is estimated by some persons at 500,000 men, 
but it is impolasible to ascertain this with any d^ee of 
exactness. 

The Chinese military officers, Hke the civil, are divided 
into nine ranks, distinguished by the same balls upon their 
caps ; but the first rank of military officers only claim 
right of precedence with the fourth rank of civilians. As 
Davis correctly remarks, " It may be considered as one 
proof of social advancement on the part of the Chi- 
nese, that the civil authority is generally superior to the 
military, and thatletter^ always rank above arms, in spite 
even of the manner in which the Tartars obtaiaed the 
Empire. In this respect China may be said to have sub- 
dued her conquerors." '^ A military Mandarin of the 
highest grade may be often seen on foot, when a civil offi- 
cer of middling rank would be considered as degraded 
unless in jbl sedan with four bearers ; the others are not 
allowed chairs, but may ride." 

" The liighest military rank is that of a Tseang-Keun, * 
or Tartar general, one of whom has charge of the regular 
iroops in Canton province. This po&t can never be fiUed 
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by a CMnese, but secoii<iaiy commands may. Below 
these are subordinate ojficers, promoted, in regular order 
fipom the lowest grade, according to their physical 
B|jrength, and. their skill in shooting with the bow, com- 
bined with the activity and zeal which they may occa- 
sionally display in cases of civil commotion or revolt One 
very singular feature we must not forget to notice, in re^ 
gard to the military officers of China* They are all sub- 
ject to corporal punishment, and very often experience it, 
together with the cangue. This parental allotment of a 
certain quantum of flagellation and personal exposure, is 
occasionally the fate of the highest officers, and, upon the 
whole, must be regarded as a very odd way of improving 
their military character. It must be observed, however, 
that enterprising courage is not considered as a merit m 
Chinese tactics. They have a maxim that 'rash and ar- 
rogant soldiers must be defeated.' The qualities of a good 
general are enumelrated as follows by the Chinese: *The 
covetous he appoints to guard his treasure ; ,the uncorrupt 
to dispense his rewards ; the benevolent to accept submis- 
sion ; the discriminating and astute to be envoys ; the 
scheming to divine the enemy's plans ; the timid to guard 
the gate; the brave to forcp the enemy; the strong to 
seize an important pass ; the alert to gain intelligence ; 
the deaf to keep a lookout, and the blind- to listen. As a 
good carpenter throws away no blocks, so a good general 
has no men unemployed. Each is selected according to 
his capacity; but favor, (it is added,) and interest, and 
secret influence subvert the order of things, sending the 
blind to look out, and the deaf to listen.'" 

Notwithstanding the reputation the Chinese have ac- 
quired of being great cowards, a reputation which the 
mass perhaps deserve, according to the general acceptar 
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tion of the term, the English officers bear witness that 
there are some brave men amongst them. At the taking 
of the city of Amoy by the British in August, 1841, a 
Chinese officer was observed to cut his throat in a battery 
as the foreigners entered it,' and another walked into the 
sea and drowned himself in the coolest manner possible. 
Other instances were noticed at Chinhae, upon the defence 
of which the rich city of Ningpoo depended for preserva- 
tion, which, with the latter, fell into the hands of the 
British in October of the same year. The Chinese troops 
at this place, although broken and dispersed, refused t6 
lay down their arms, preferring death to surrender, and 
many officers committed suicide ; thus showing that dis- 
,cipline only wai^ wanting to make good soldiers of themu 
The cowardice of the mass is probably owing to the long 
peace the Empire has enjoyed, to their naturally amiable 
dispositions, and the state of subjection they are kept in 
during their lives, destroying all confidence in their own 
powers. But that they are naturally cowards we do not 
believe, having se6n the class of' persons who would pro- 
bably be the first to run before a body of soldiers, submit 
to the most painful operations of the surgeon's knife with- 
out flinching in the least, or even uttering a groan. 

The Chinese believe the gall-bladder io be the seat of 
courage, and the heart the tenement of the mind ; that the 
latter turns pale like the face, when a person is under the 
influence of fear, and that rice steeped in the gall-bladder 
of a human being and eaten will make brave men of 
cowards. 
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GASE XIII. 

Manploughmgy witk a huffalo attached to ^plough 

Ma/n with a rush cape on amd a hoe m hia hamd. 

Mam^ heatmg out paddy ^ (vmJmUed rice.) 

Mem wMtemng rice. 

Coolie ca/rrying 1Aji)o home of tea. 

iJhainpmnp for i/rrigalmg rice fields. 

Machine f(yr hvUmg paddy. 

Modd of a vmmowing imU. 

La/rge-mzed heUows used hy Uaohsndths. 

Stone rice miM. 

Hopes made of ha/mboo^ raita/n^ and covr or hush of the 

cocoorTmt. 
At: the bach of the case a/re some of the implements used in 

husbamdry^ a vaHeiy of bamboo basheis^ &c.y and sped' 
. m^ens of the common cotton a/nd grass cloths wmmfao^ 

t/wred by the Chinese. 

The Chinese iLusbandman and Ids implements, as seen 
here, are probacy the same as they were ages ago. The 
pldngh is said to be the counterpart of that nsed by the 
ancient Hebrews, and strongly resembles those fonnd 
iimong the Arabs or Syrians. As in other coimtries, this 
implement is synonymous with husbandry, a &rmer l?eing 
called Kwng-teefnjin^ "a man who ploughs the fields." 
The buflGalo is tised almost entirely in the southern pro- 
vinces for ploughing the rice fields, to which he is pecu- 
liarly adapted, being a hardy animal, li\dng on coarse food, 
and his nature leading him to prefer wet, muddy shaUows, 
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where lie may often be seen wallowing like a hog with 
nothing but his head above water. Prom this propeiisity 
he receives his Chinese name of ^^ STmey^new^'* "water-ox," 

The rush cape worn by the second figure is also used 
by fishermen and others in rainy weather, and the " Oha^ 
or hoe in his hand is the most common utensil in Chinese 
husbandry. A considerable part of the turning over the 
soil is done with it instead of the plough, and by practice 
the Chinaman has learned to apply it to almost as many 
uses as there are separate instruments in other countries. 

Next to threshing with the flail, the mode of beating 
the paddy from the straw exhibited here is the most com- 
mon. The tub and other apparatus is carried to the field, 
and the grain, as fast as cut, is brought to it, and the paddy 
beat but immediately. By this method the straw is in- 
jured very little, and serves for making brooms, rain cloaks, 
mats, <fec. Animals are also sometimes used in treading 
out grain. All the principal farms have threshing grounds, 
made of hard earth or chunam, and almost every village 
has a public one for the accommodation of small farmers. 

The paddy is deprived of its husk by the circular 
machine seen in this case, which is made of pieces of bam-^ ^ 
boo set on end in a frame, and fastened with chunam, a 
cement made of lime and oU. This machine is turned by 
hand, and operates like a pair of null-stones in tearing 
off the husk of the rice. After passing through this, the 
grain, which is then of a lead color, is whitened by pounds 
ing with a trip hammer in a mortar ; at which the fourth 
figure is at work. 

The coolie carryiQg tea represents a numerous body 

in China, where nearly every thing is transported short 

distances by them. At the north, carts with low plank 

wheels and wheelbarrows are sometimes seen ;. but at the 

8 
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south there are many who never even heard of such things, 
and at Hong Kong an anecdote is told which illustrates 
their ignorance of .such machines, as well as their attach- 
ment to "old custom" In making some of the roads 
along the side of the mountain, where the town of Vic- 
toria is located, the superintendent thought the work 
would be expedited by using wheelbarrows. He accord- 
ingly procured some, which were put iato the -hands of 
the coolies without any instructions about the manner of 
using them, it being taken for granted they knew how; 
but much to the amusement of tho foreigners, who hap- 
pened to be looking on at the time, the Chinamen after 
•filling the barrows — ^with which they seemed pleased — 
dung them with a rope upon the bamboos, as they were 
wont to do their baskets, and iu pairs, with the baiTows 
between them, trudged off to the edge of the bank with 
their loads. It required some time, and not a little trou- 
ble, to induce them to use them properly. The Chinese 
coolies are probably as muscular a body of men as can be 
found in the world, although their food is principally rice. 
Their pace is always a kind of half run, and they may be 
often seen moving along with loads of oi;ie or two hundred 
pounds apiece at the rate of four or five miles an hour. 
' Farmers^ and coolies' wages do not usually exceed three 
or four cents a day and boarded, and many do not get as 
much. 

The farming implements and machines ia this case are 
the principal ones used by the Chinese. The fanning-null 
is sometimes used to clean tea as well as grain, which is 
more commonly separated from the chaff by being let feU, 
from such large bamboo trays as are here seen, in a cur- 
rent of air. The fanmng-mill is said, by Davis, to have 
origiaated in China^ where it is made hke this model, with 
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several spouts to separate the grains of different gravities 
as weU as to clean it from the chaff The chain pump is 
of various dimensions ; this is a smaU one. It is only cal- 
culated for raising water to small heights, and is generally 
worked by hand with a crank, or by the feet with treadles, 
on the shaft, which, being turned, draws the boards up the 
trough iu succession, and the water ia front of them. 
The suction pump is almost, if not entif ely unknown in 
China, and the force pump, which was introduced at the 
south by Europeans, seems to be used only in fire engines. 
.The common cloths in this case are manufactured 
cheaply, and retailed at a low price, as the partiality of the 
Chinese for their own productions leads them to make use 
of these ia preference to foreign goods, some of which are 
much better and equally as cheap. 

. As agriculturists, the Chinese have! generally bijen 
overrated by authors, as it is said by competent judges 
that they do not equal the English. They are better gar- 
deners than farmers, and in that art certainly do excel. 
Their terrace cultivation has been much exaggerated by 
those writers who affirm that nearly all the hills are ter- 
raced to the very summits, when ia fact but very few are, 
as is testified to by Davis and other members of European 
embassies wl^ have visited the interior; and nearly every ' 
person visiting Chiaa is disappointed at seeing the large 
number of barren hills between ihe ocean and Canton, a 
distance of seventy-five or eighty miles, where it was ex- 
pected a perfect garden would be found. Other parts of 
the empire are said to present a similar spectacle, and 
Peking, the capital, is situated upon a sandy, arid plain, 
incapable of sustaining vegetation. Those hills only are 
terraced where the soil warrants a good return for the 
labor expended, and where a plentiftd supply of water 
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can be conveniently obtained. Agriculture in China 
holds a rank second only to literature ; and to perpetuate 
the remembrance of those times when princes themselves 
were cultivators of the soU, the Emperors of China, ac- 
companied by the chief officers and princes of the blood, 
repair at the proper time, in the spring of each year, to 
the temple of the inventor of agriculture at Peking, the 
grounds about wiich are inclosed by a high wall, to tfll 
the gi*ound and offer sacrifice to Heaven. The part of the 
field tilled by the Emperor is covered with a kind of tent 
made of mats, and after he has ploughed for about half 
au hour, he ascends a neighboring eminence, whence he 
examines the work of the princes, ministers and Manda- 
rins, who, guided by the most experienced cultivators, 
plough in the open air. All are dressed like farmers, 
and whUe they are at work, the musicians of the court 
sing hymns, composed in ancient times, in honor of agri- 
culture. The ploughs are drawn by oxen, which are never 
^ised on any other occasion. There are. also granaries 
destined for the produce, part of which is used for seed 
upon future occasions, and part to make cakes for the* 
sacrifice to Heaven. 

Eice, the principal production of China, may be called 
the staff of life m that populous country; §nd Gutzlaff 
remarks, that a native of the southern provinces will »ot 
admit he has made a meal, unless he has eaten a sufficient 
quantity of rice. Some Chinese once inquiring of him 
whether the western barbarians ate rice, and finding him 
slow to answer them, exclaimed: "Oh! the sterile regions 
of the barbarians, which produce not the necessaries of 
life! Strange that the inhabitants have not long ago 
died of hunger !" Some idea may be formed of the enorm- 
ous consumption of this article, when it is stated that a 
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shipload of 12,000 piculs of 133 1-3 pounds each, or more 
than a million and a half of pounds of rice, does not equal 
the amount consumed in the city of Canton in a single 
day. At the south, two crops of rice and one of vegeta- 
bles are raised upon the same spot of ground in a year, 
and, as 'might be expected in a country where the ground 
is urged to the utmost, aU kinds of manure are in demand. 
Decayed animal and vegetable .matter, sweepings of 
streets, the mud from ditches, burnt bones, and lime, and 
even barbers' shavings, which are not inconsiderable, as 
millions of heads are shaved daily, are industriously 
gathered and sold; but the collections from sinks and 
other animal ihanure is esteemed the highest, and mixed 
with loamy earth, and dried in small masses in the sun, it 
forms a considerable article of commerce. In towns and 
on rivers, the whole atmosphere seems at times to be im- 
. pregnated with the odor left by passing scavengers, who 
pay. little attention to the olfactory nerves of less inter- 
ested persons. Every farm is furnished with a cistern, in 
which the manure is dissolved and kept until required for 
use. It is not mixed with the soil, but universally ap- 
plied to the plant itself, in a liquid state, and most seeds 
are steeped in it previous to being sown. 

What few diminutive horses and cows the Chinese 
have, are pastured on waste land, iucapable of cultivation. 
They have no good land to spare for animals; all is 
needed for the support of man. In consequence of this, 
very few can afford to eat ammai food, and Davis says 
that there is no people in the world who eat so little 
m^at, or so much fish and vegetables, as the Chinese. 
The tax on land is part in kind, and part in money; but 
the sum is small, and reduced considerably, or remitted 
altogether, in case of destructive drought or inundation. 
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The farms axe generally small and without fenc^, being 
usually divided by ditches; but the low, wet lands, where 
rice is cultivated, are divided by narrow embankments, 
-which are used as walks and means of communication be- 
tween villages. No wide roads are seen at the south, or 
indeed needed, as wheel carriages are not used. . 

In addition to the chain pump for irrigatmg their 
fields, the Chinese hBiVfi several other simple machines for 
the same purpose. The principal of these is a wheel, 
sometimes forty feet in diameter, which, with the excep- 
tion of the shaft andsupports, is made entirely of bamboo. 
The paddles are of basket-work, and some bamboo tubes, 
open at one end, and fastened on to the circumfere^ce of 
the wheel, tangent to or diagonally across it, take up the 
water from the stream (in which the wheel is placed, and 
ttlrned by the current striking the paddles), and carrying 
it to the top of the wheel, discharge it into a gutter, 
which conveys it to the place required. It is calculated 
that some of these wheels raise upwards of three hundred 
tons of water to the height of forty feet in twenty-four 
hours. 

The mills used by the Chinese for making flour are 
made of two stones (usually a hard granite), with the 
faces groved like our mill-stones, and the top one turning 
round an iron pin fastened into the lower one. The hop- 
per is fastened to the upper stone, over a small hole a 
little one side of the centre. Most of these mills are 
small, and turned by a single person ; but the public ones 
are usually turned by buflfaloes, a few only by water- 
power. In the two first mentioned, the upper stones are 
turned by levers fastened to them; and in the buJ0Falo 
mills, the animals (one to each run of stones) walk around 
in circles twelve feet in diameter, seven or eight' times a 
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umiute. Four buffaloes, working "by turns at one run of 
stones, ^wiU grind from tliree to four hundred pounds of 
gram per day. In the water-power mills, the upper stones 
have sticks fastened into the circumference, which act as 
cogs, and are turned by similar sticks fastened into the 
shaft of the water-wheel. The water-wheels generally used 
are overshot, and a nm of stones tmned by one of them 
usually grinds six or seven hundred pounds of grain in 
twenty-four hours. These, like the few other machines 
used by the Chinese, are of the simplest kind, and like 
their tools and agricultural implements, appear to be par- 
ticularly designed to direct labor, not to supersede it. If 
improvements, mapifest and simple, are proposed to a 
Chinese, the proposer is immediately referred to ancient 
custom and the usage of his fathers, or perhaps to the 
fear of being " equee^ed^^ by the Mandarins ; and this is an 
end to all controversy. Educated, perhaps wisely, to 
reverence antiquity, and to think the usages and produc- 
tions of the Celestial Empire perfection, the force of 
custom on the minds of the Chinese is a great bar to 
their improvement. Experience has shown that a sup- 
ply of food can be ^procured, and a numeroT;is population 
supported, by an adherence to the ancient mode ; and a 
Chinaman is the last person to waste either land or labor 
in venturesome experiments. 
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150 and 151. A pair of the largest size porcelain vases, 
painted to represent some of the battles fought 
in ancient times between the Tartars and Chinese. 
These paintings are preferred in China to the more 
modem styles, and are not fanciftil caricatures, as 
supposed by many. The representation of similar 
scenes is one of the principal attractions of the 
Chinese stage at the present day, and the actors 
dress in the ancient costumes as seen on these and 
other articles of Chinese porcelain. 

162 and 153. A pair of vases similar to the above, of 
. the next size smaller. 

16'4 and 155. A pair of porcelain vases of the third size, 
elegantly painted with single figures. 

156. Finely gilt blue porcelain jar for powdered sugar, 
called "i?m^/<35," " crystal flowers." * 

15Y and 158. A pair of common flower-stands. 

159 and 160. A pair of hexagonal light green porcelain 
garden seats, with delicate white raised sprigs and 
flowers. 

161 and 162, A pair of blue porcelain garden seats 
with white raised figures. 

163. Beautifully painted porcelain garden seat, hexa- 
gonal form. 

164 and 165. A pair of blue porcelain ^Homrtoa^ or 
. spittoons, with raised white flowers. 

166 and 167. A pair of handsome enamelled copper 
spittoons. 
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168 and 169. A pair of fine enamelled candlesticks, 
used as part of the fomiture of Budliistic altars. 

170. A large 'and beautiful enamelled copper vase, used 

to bum incense in before the idols of Budha. 

171, 172, 173 and 174. Two pair of small porcelain 

vases. 

176 and 176. A pair of yeUow porcelain cap-stands, 

with raised figures of parrots, &c. 

177 and 178. A pair of antique six-sided porcelain 

vases. 
179 and 180. A pair of fine painted square porcelain 

vases. 
181 and 182. A pair of bottle-shaped* porcelain vases, 

richly painted. 
183 and 184. A pair of five-necked, green flower vases* 

These are sometiooLes used by Chinese archers to 

try« their skill in shooting arrows into the different 

necks. 
185. Handsome painted porcelain flower-vase, with raised 

figure of a lizard encircliug the neck. . 
186 and 187. A. pair of porcelain cap-stands, made in 

unitation of pieces of bamboo tied together. 

188. Two beautiful enamelled tea-trays. 

189. Enamelled Jos Vase to hang on the wall beneath 

the painting of the idol. This is made in the 
form of half an oo4oo or bottle gourd, a Chinese 
emblem of longevity. 

190. A beautiful enamelled blue and gilt holy water 

vase, used by the Budhists. 

191. Enamelled tea-pot with stationary handle. 

192. Small enamelled flower-vase. 

193. Three enamelled plates of diflferent patterns, and 

one enamelled tea-tray. 
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Vases are used to ornament the houses of wealthy 
Chinese, and garden seats, as the name implies, as useM 
ornaments for garden walks and verandahs.- 

The manufacture of porcelain originated in China, and 
commenced with the Tang dynasty, a. d. 630. The first 
fiimace on record was in Keang-se, the province where it 
is now principally inade. In ancient times it was called 
" imitation gem ware.'* For the last thousand years the 
government has paid great attention to the manufacture 
of porcelain, and some of the Emperors^have given large 
premiums for the best specimens. In point of substance 
it has never yet been surpassed, although the advances 
made in the sciehce of chemistry, and in the art of paint- 
ing, by Europ^eans, has enabled them to excel the Chinese 
in the coloring and execution of the paintings. Notwith- 
standing the perfection to which the Europeans have 
attained in the manufacture of China ware, within the 
comparatively few years since its introduction, they still 
purchase considerable of the Chinese, and the value still 
keeps up, ^specially of the large articles, as an instance of 
which, it may be stated, that such jars as th6 large ones in 
this case, cost from two to three hundred dollars a pair, in 
China, according to the perfection of the shape and the 
beauty of the painting, when taken from the fiimaee. 
Some idea may be fprmed of the extent of the manufac- 
ture, when it is mentioned that several hundred thousand 
workmen are employed, aiid the fires of the furnaces, when 
seen from a distance, at night, are said to resemble a city 
enveloped in flames. 
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CASE XV. 

The interior of this case is filled with Chinese musi- 
cal instruments. On the top are several porcelain vases. 

194. JSjcmi or hm^ "the lute." This is more esteemed 

than any other musical instrument of the Chinese ; 
partly on account of its antiquity. A native wri- . 
ter says it is called JSjcrni (to prohibit), because it 
"restrains and checks evil passions, and corrects 
the human heart." It is made from the wood of 
thewoo-tmig or Dyandria cordifolia, its strings are 
of silk, and it is said to discourse most excellent 
music ; but the difficulty of playiug upon it is so 
great, that "every tune that a Chinese learns costs 
him the labor of several months." 

195. Ha/ijoo'ng'Ko'k or Wa-KoK This instrument is 

used in Budhist temples to call the iimates to 
their eveniug devotions, and also in the army, as 
the drum is with us, to mark the morning and 
evening hours. 

196. OJicmg. A smaller species of a lute than the Kam. 

It has sixteen strings and is generally seen in the 
hands of blind musicians, wlio use their long .finger 
nails, or some substitute, as a plectrum. 
19Y. Pipa. The balloon-shaped guitar. This i^ also 
made of the woo-imng wood. The plain upper 
surface is left without varnish, and is let into the 
rounded back. The strings are of silk, as were 
. those of the ancient lute used in Europe ; and the 
pir^a is said by Mr. Lay to correspond ex:aetly to 
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the harp of Pythagoras in the outline. It is one 
of the common accompaniments to the voice of 
ballad-singers. 
l'98. TlirKam. The full moon guitar. " This is made of 
the SwaTirche wood, and has four strings, which, 
' stand in pairs, and are unisons with each other. 
The tahle is not coated with varnish, lest it should 
hurt the sound. Our violins never acquire their 
purest tones till they have lost the hest part of 
their varnish ; would it not be as well to take a 
leaf out of the Chinaman's book, and bestow all 
the ornament upon the neck and back, but leave 
the sounding board untouched ?" 

199. LuhJcoo, A call used by pedlers of cloth, <fec. 

From morning till night the clicking of the Lah- 
Tcoo is heard in the streets of Chinese towns, ac- 
companied by cries of the different kinds of pedlers. 

200. Sa/mreen. Three-stringed guitar. " This is made of 

the Swa/rirche wood; its sounds are low and dtdl, 
and it is played as an accompaniment to the pirpa. 
The body is covered with the skin of the tan snake, 
of which the natural vestment is divided by cloudy 
lines of brown and yeUow into compartments. 
The jerkin of this snake, we see, helps to make 
^ melody after its decease, and its liver is much 
prized by the dealers in medicines." 

201. M-een. The two-stringed fiddle. The rebeck of 

the Chinese. Some ee-eens are made merely of a 
stick of bamboo passing through a hollow cylin- 
der of the same material; but this one is of rather 
better construction. " One end of the cylinder is 
covered with snake-skin, and the other is left open. 
The bow is in all its original simplicity, being a 
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piece of rattan or bamboo, with its ends drawn to- 
wards each other by a sn^ bundle of horse-hair, 
which passes between the strings; and it requires 
no little .practice to keep them clear of one while 
being drawn over the other, as they are. near to- 
gether. As it is a cheap instrument, it is in the 
hands of a great many learners, who fill up the va- 
cuity of their leisure moments by grating the 
strings of this scrannel coagmentation of silk and 
wood. In better hands, however, its notes, though 
shrill and piercing, are by no means contemptible. 
It will be seen that this instrument embodies the 
principle of the violin, which is comparatively a 
modem instrument, its great powers and capabili- 
ties being first pointed out hj Tartini. The Chi- 
nese were in possession of the idea ages ago, but 
while the Italians labored to give the original draft 
every perfection it was susceptible of, the Eastern 
Asiatics left theirs to enjoy its primitive simplicity.'' 

202. Tairkam. The bass fiddle. This is . very much like 

the ee-^en^ except that the drum is made of cocoa- 
nut shell instead of bamboo, and its notes are 
grujBfer. These two instruments are almost the only 
ones among the Chinese that are played with a 
bow. 

203. TcKxmg-Ka/m. The wire-strung harmonicon. The 

strings are beaten with small slips of bamboo, and 
in sHlftil hands emit sweet music. 

204. STuxp^am, An instrument made of ten small gongs 

arranged in a frame shapled like a cross. This is 
carried in marriage processions, and used as an ac- 
companiment to other instruments. 
206. Ohalrkok. The clarion. This instrument is made of 
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tMn copper, and the upper part of the stem slides 
into the lower, lif enable the performer to modify 
the sounds, which are very grave. 

206. Wimg-teh. The Chinese flute. "This is made of 
hamboo, hound with silk between the apertures to 
♦ preserve the wood from cracking, and helps, doubt- 
less, to sweeten the sound. It is with this, as with 
the guitar and lute, that the Chinese dame cheers 
and beguiles the lonely and unexciting horn's of 
her seclusion." 

201. JBb-toonff. Trombone trumpet. The sounding-tube 
of this instrument is capable of being lengthened 
and shortened at the will of the pei^^ormer. Its 
sounds, like those of our trombone, are not very 
agreeable alone, but form a proper relief to the 
shriller in3truments when blown in concert. 

208. Sang. This is a collection of tubes varying in length, 

so as to utter sounds at harmonic intervals, thus 
embodying the principle of the organ stops, and, 
with the. wind chest into which the tubes are in- 
serted, forms the embryo of that magnificent in- 
strument. Very few of the Chinese of the pres- 
ent day understand the use of this instrument, 
which was used in ancient times in the performance 
of religious rites. 

209. Hmjoong-lx). Small gong used with other instru- 

ments by bands of music during marriage enter- 
tainments. 

210. Namfirim. Small gong suspended in a metallic frame, 

used by Budhist priests. 
211 and 212. Tamrta and Tmig Koo. Gongs used in con- 
cert with other instruments. 
The gong is a favorite instrument with the Chinese. 
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The large ones are heard in their morning and evening de- 
votions ; they precede processions of all kinds, and drown 
aU other noises in baftds of mnsic. 

• 
213 and 214. Oyrnhala. These add to the din kept np 

with gongs in bands of mnsic npon the stage. 
216. SeaovrSoolo. A small gong, used in concert with 

other instroments. 

216. ToTtg-Jcoo. The concert dmm. 

217. LahJcoo. A call similar to 199. 

218. Wairhoo. "Flat drum." "This is much used by 

bliud singers, who saunter through the streets in 
the night. These singers are also the tellers of old 
stories. Many of them are pooi: female children, 
early trained to this business, by which they some- 
times procure support for their parents, as well as 
for themselves.'* 

219. Ma/r-lo. Beggar's gong. 

220 and 221. Heang-teh. "This possesses all the essen- 
tial parts of the clarionet, except the finish and the 
sweetness of itesormd. It is a great favorite among 
the Chinese, who are so charmed with its loud and 
deafening sounds, they make it the principal on all 
occasions, either of joy or sorrow. It is heard at 
funeral processions, it takes a part at marriage en- 
tertainments, and leads m the muisical companies, 
both at the theatre and in the temple." 

222. Nam-eing. Bell used by Budhist priests in their 
worship. Among the instruments of percussion 
tteed by the Chinese, the great bell claims the first 
place, as all other instruments were tuned by this. 
It was also used in ancient times as the standard of 
weight and measure. The Clunese bell has no 
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clapper, but is struck with a wooden hammer. It 
is seen in all the principal temples, hmig in a large 
wooden stand, and is struck upon at vespers, and 
at other times, when prayers are offered up. ThiT 
bell is an Eastern invention, and was used many 
centuries before it was known in the West." 

223. PuTcrm^^ " Divimng fish." This instrument is used in 

the recitation of prayers, both private and public, 
by the Budhistic priest, for the purpose of marking 
time. 

224. Pwrkoo. The low drum. This, and the poThg-laoo 

are used together in a chorus, the singers beating 
them with small bamboo sticks. They give out a 
^ peculiar clicking sound, not generally agreeable to 
the ears of others than Chinese, till use and asso- 
ciation, — ^ingredients in taste, — ^have made it so. ■ 
226. Tong-heng. This metallic instrument is also used by 
the Budhist priests, to mark time while chanting 
their prayers. 
" As lovers of pleasure, the Chinese have always had 
great respect for music, one of its principal promoters ; 
and for tones and rhythm, the two essential elements of 
music and of song, they manifest great fondness. 'Indeed 
it appears that the ancient sages of China wete not only 
• extremely fond of what they esteemed good music, but 
that they believed it to have a powerfiil influence over the 
morals of the people. It is said that Confucius was so 
powerfully struck with the music of the great Shun, that 
for three months after he heard it, he knew not the taste 
of his food.' Their writings on the subject of music, 
though hard to be understood, are very numerous ; and 
they contain records of the art, in the earliest periods of 
their history, accompanied with drawings and descriptions 
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Rides for Wriiing Music, <f«. Vases. 

of their instruments. Many of the most ancient are now 
disused, and ' according to their own account, their music 
at present is far inferior to what it was in the golden ages 
of antiquity.' 

" The rules for writing instrumental music among the 
Chinese change somewhat according to the instrument 
employed; thus the lute requires a very different system' 
of notation from the guitar ; and both from the rebeck. 
In the notation adopted for the lute, ' each note is a clus- 
ter of characters ; one denotes the string, another the 
stud, a third informs you in what manner the fingers of the 
right hand are to be used, a fourth does the same in refer- 
ence to the left, a fifth tells the performer in what way he- 
must slide the hand before or aftqr the appropriate 
sound has been given, and a sixth says, perhaps, that 
two notes are to be starack at the same time.' On account 
of this clumdy mode of notation, but few Chinee learn to 
play the lute scientifically." 

226. BeaxitiftQ porcelain vase, with the surface purposely 
cracked in bifming. The Chinese aflSrm that the 
art of making this kind of ware has been lost for 
several hundred years. 

227- Light green porcelain vase, with raised white- 
figure. ' 

228. Very ancient surface-cracked porcelain vase, disco- 
lored by time. 
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Enodopes. 



CASE XVI. 

229. Large gilt figured envelopes for marriage letters. 

230. " " letter paper " " 
Exchanged by the parents of the bride and groom, 
and sent accompanied by the marriage presents. 

281. Smaller gilt figured marriage envelopes. 

282. " ^ letter paper for the same nse as 
230. 

233. White letter paper, with blue title page, for commn- 

nications and petitions to government officers. 

234. Red letter paper, with dark blue title page, for com- 

munications between Mandarins. 
285 and 236. Figured red letter paper. 

237. Plain red letter paper. 

238. Figured white letter paper. 

239 and 240. Figured and plain mourning letter papet 
241 and 242. Figured and plain envelopes for letters. 

243. Mourning envelopes. 

244, 245, and 246. Name-strips for envelopes. 
247. Figured fancy-colored note-paper. 

248 and 249. Plain red and mourning cards. 
260. Small red cards. 

251. Small red envelopes and name-strips. 

252. Letter from an officer in the province of Honan, to 

Dr. Parker, the American medical missionary, at 
Canton, stating his case arid soliciting his advice. 

253. 254, and 255. Envelope of letter from Wong (2d 

Imperial Commissioner), to -Dr. Parker ; the letter 
itself and a copy of Keying's dispatch to the Em- 
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peror, accompanying the treaty with the United 
States, which was inclosed with the letter. 

256. Envelope of an official document from the Imperial 

Commissioner, Keying, to the Hon. Caleb Cushing, 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States to 
China. Chinese officials are very punctilious ra^ 
specting the superscription upon their communicar 
tions. On this envelope, the row of characters on 
the right is the name and titles of Keying, which 
are crowded together, to make those of Mr. Cush- 
ing, spread out on the left, of an equal length. 
Both beginning and ending at the same height, is 
an indication of equality in rank. The red stamp, 
at top and bottom, is the seal, which although 
looking like a collection of straight marks, is fall 
of meaning. 

257. Envelope of an official document from the Tsoong-to 

of Canton, to Paul S. Forbes, Esq., American Coa- 
sul at Canton. In this envelope, it will be noticed, 
the characters on the left, which arQ the n-ame and 
titles of Mr. Forbes, begin much lower down on the 
paper, than those on the right. This is an indicar 
tion that the officer sending the document, consi- 
dered himself Mr. Forbes^s superior in rank. 

258. Fac-simile of Keying's Tartar signature, aa afflLxed to 

the treaty between China and the United StateB, 
The first character is the signature, and the second 
or lower one, the flourish. 
.259. The Imperial Commissioner Keying's card. This, 
together with the others of his suite, waa sent to 
the residence of the American minister, about half 
an hour before paying him a visit, to give timely 
notiftte of the approach of the party. Another set 
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Printing, NewspaperSy Bocks, <J^. 



were presented, just as lie and his retinue arrived 
at the entrance, according to the requirements of 
Chinese etiquette. 

260. The card of Wong-gan-toong, the second Commis- 

rioner. ^ 

261, 262 and 263. The cards of Ghow-chan-ling, Pwan-sz* 

shing or Pwan-tin-qua, and Tung-lin, the Manda- 
rins or high officers attached to Keying's suite. It 
will be noticed that Pwan-tin-qua's card has a 
drab-colored strip upon it, upon which his name is 
inscribed. He was still in mourning, at the time 
this card was presented, for his mother, who died 
nearly a year before. The Chinese ritual prescribes 
the time of mourning for a parent, which is nomi- 
nally three years, but actually thrice nine or 
twenty-seven months, during which time govern- 
ment officers retire from office. 

264. Stereotype block, for two pages of a Chinese book. 
Ali the printing is done in China with such blocks 
as this. They have no movable types ; but the 
American missionaries, at Macao and Hong-Kong, 
are printing books in Chinese with movable types 
made in France. 

265: Seals for the tise of merchants. 

266. Handsome carved blocks for printing labels. 

267. Block for prinfing invitations to marriage entertaui- 

ments. 

268. Stamps used by shopilien. 

269. Canton court circular, contaioing only the mov^ 

ments of the various government officers. 

270. Copy of the Peking Gazette, issued at Canton every 

other day. This one contains dates from Peking, 
eighty days previous (Canton is about as far from 
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Invention of Paper and Printing, 

Peking as New Orleans is from New York)^. 
There is no freedom of the press in China. Hie. 
newspapers contain only such information as the 
government sees fit to have published to suit its 
own purposes. 

271. Theme paper for writing theses upon at the literary 
examinations, by candidates for the different de- 
grees necessary for them to attabi before becoming 
eligible to office. 

2Y3. Account books of various sizes, 

274. "White envelopes with red name-fltrips. 

275. Faint ruled theme paper. 

276. Ruled account paper." 

277. Specimens of handsome characters, made by a cele- 

brated Canton scribe, named Chung-uk-shung. 

278. Characters for children to copy. 

279. Chiuese 'Almanac for 1844. 

280. Complaint of a Poor Buffalo, a Budhist production, 

arranged to resemble a boy leading one of those 
animals. 

281. Divining book to consult when throwing the bamboo 

slips used in Jos houses or temples, to ascertain the 
lucky days for marriages, building houses, <fec. 

282. Chinese Arithmetic. 

283 and 284. Ancient characters, and their meaning ex- 
plained. 

285. Picture book used to learn children the names of 

things. 

286. Directions for holding the pencil for diBferent kinds 

of writing. The Chinese are great admirers of cal- 
ligraphy, and, indeed, one of the essentials at the 
literary examination is an elegantly written thenie. 
The manufacture of paper, and the art of printing, 
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Models of a House and Store, 

both originated in China, the former being first made by 
the Chinese, a, d. 95, and the art of manufacturing it 
transmitted by the Arabs (who learnt it from the Chi- 
nese) into Spain, abont the beginning of the 10th century; 
and the latter invention, which was first introduced to the 
notice of the Chinese government about the middle of the^ 
10th century, was first brought to notice in Europe in 
1440, and introduced into England in 1470. Before the 
invention of paper, the Chinese wrote upon slips of flat- 
tened bamboo, which they formed into books, by fasten- 
ing them together with wires. 



CASE XVII. 



Tmsxjase contains a beautiful model of a two^tory 
gununer-house, as seen in the southern provinces of China, 
with small figures of a lady and gentleman. There are 
also a number of flowers made of rice paper, and other 
ornaments for the hair, made of feathers, in imitation of 
flowers, birds and insects. On the top of this case are 
several porcelain vases, fountains, &c. 



CASE XVIII. 



Contains a model of a silk store in Canton. Arti- 
ficial flowers made of silk and rice paper, and a fan made 
of the feathers of the Argus pheasant . On the top of this 
xjase are also several porcelain vases. « 
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Enamelled Ware, 



CASE XIX. 

Contains a model of a China ware and curiosity shop 
in New China Street, Canton, an ornamental fan made of 
peacock's feathers, one made of the feathers of the Argus 
pheasant, and several others of different Mnds. On the 
top of the case are porcelain vases and figures of various, 
IdndiS. 

Chinese^stores, like the houses, are ordinarily but one' 
story high, but some of the handsomest are two stories. 
Nearly all are destitute of yards, and have only a platform 
upon the roof, where the fuel is kept for cooking, which is 
done in the attic. In the cities, the ground, in business 
localities, is covered with stores ; and they are universally 
lighted by skylights in the roof, as seen in the models her© 
exhibited. 



CASE XX. 

The upper part of this case contains plates of various 
patterns made of brass enamelled* 

287. Enamelled cup, with cover. 

288 and 289. Small enamelled hand spittoons, used in bed, 

and carried by the attendants of gentlemen for the 

use of their masters. 
290. Enamelled cream cup, an article made for export, aa 

the Chinese do not use cream or milk as a beverage. 



I 
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Enamelled Ware. 

291. Enamelled stand for writing pencils and dust brushy 

a part of a gentleman's writing apparatus. 

292, Curious enamelled fruit-shaped tea-pot. The tea is 

put in at the bottom of the vessel, it having no 
opening at the top to admit the escape of the aro- 
ma of the tea. 

298. Sweetmeat box, made of enamelled ware. 

294. Vessel for hot " Sam-shmi^ the liquor distilled from 
rice by the Chinese. 

296. Enamelled plate, used in making offerings of fiaiits 
and cakes before idols. 

296. Elegant enamelled vessel for holding " SamrsJiou^ 
also called " Svrhmg^^ hot wine, used at entertain- 
ments. 

297 to 299. Covered enamelled tea-cups. 

300. Enamelled milk-cup. 

801. Enamelled plate, for the same use as 295. 

802 to 304. Set of small enamelled incense vessels, used 
upon family altars. 

805. Beautiful small enamelled bowl for holy water, used 

by Budhists. 

806. Enamelled sugar bowl. 

807. Small enamelled catty for fine tea. 

808. 309. Small hand spittoons. 
810. Same as 307. 

611 to 315. Enamelled plates of the ordinary size used at 
table by the Chinese to contain the relishes of 
pork, fish, <fec., eaten with their rice. ISsaAi person 
is famished with a bowl for rice, and with his chop- 
sticks takes from time to time some of the contents 
of the plates, which are used in common. 

816. Small enamelled sugar bowl. 
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317. Small enamelled sancer, of a pecnliar and ancient 

form, wldcli the Chinese consider lucky. 
318 to 821. Enamelled plates of various patterns, 
822 to 324. Enamelled saucers of various patterns. 

826, 326. Similar to 817. 

827. Similar to 324. 

328 to 330. Enamelled tobacco boxes. Tobacco is only 
used by the Chinese for smoking and snuffing. 

331. Enamelled pencil stand, with water vessel attached 

to it for mixing India ink. 

332, 333. Enamelled pencil rack and stand. 

334. Enamelled rice bowl. 

335, 336. Boxes made of enamelled ware for betel-nut, 

tobacco, &c. 
337, 338. Enamelled tea-cups and saucers. 
339. Small rice bowl, curiously enamelled. 
340 to 342. Enamelled tea-cups and saucers. 
343, 344. Beautiful blue and gold enamelled boxes for to^ 

bacco. 
345. Enamelled cup for drinking " ScmirsTiouP 
^46 to 351. Beautifully painted porcelain tearcups with 

metallic saucers and covers to prevent the escape 

of the aroma of the tea. 
852. Mended cup and saucer, exhibiting the Chinese me- 

thod of repairing porcelain, glass, Ac. 
353. A set of enamelled sweetmeat dishes made to fit a 

circular tray. 
854 to 357. Enamelled cups and saucers of small dimen- 
sions for drinking hot " 8amrshou ^ and very fine 

tea. 
368, 359. Enamelled saucers of peculiar forms. 
8*30. Enamelled Chinese spoon. 
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Porcelain and Earthen Ware, 

861, 362. A pair of elegant porcelain arm rapports, used 

on large settees. 
863. Porcelain rice bowl, within a porcelain hot water: 

vessel 

364. A set of porcelain medicine boxes. 

365. Ancient incense vessel, in the form of a unicorn, on 

a stand. The incense is placed in the interior, and 
the fumes exhale from the mouth. 

866. Grotesque China-ware image, used as a pillow. 

867, 371. Elegant metallic vessels for containing " Sam- 

sTum^ used at feasts and universally dran^ hot. 
868 to 370. Cmiously shaped metallic cups for drinking 

" Sam^JwuP 
869. Metallic lamp stand. 

372. Same as 366. 

373. Same as 365. 

374. 375. Two elegant porcelain tea trays. 

376, 377. A pair of small porcelain flow^ stands. 

378, 379. Straight jars, made of porcelain, for holding 
writing pencils. ^ 

880, 381. A pair of beautiful flower vases of small size. 

882, 383. Curiously formed and painted porcelain vases. 

884, 385. A pair of handsomely painted flower vases. 

386, 387. A pair of superb porcelain flower jars, in which 
the leaves of flowers are placed, the perftmie es- 
caping through the perforations in the covers. 

888. Porcelain image of the Budhist goddess " Shing-Mo^ 

*^ Holy Mother,'* with a child in her arms holding 
a sceptre. The attributes of this heathen goddess 
strongly resemble those of the Virgin Mary. 

889, 390. Tea-pot and Sam^hou vessels, made of bluo 

stone ware. 
891.' Beautiful painted porcelain sugar bowL 
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Porcelain and Earthen Ware. 

392, 393 Porcelain tea and Sarni-ahcm vessels. 

394 to 396. Set of small porcelain incense vessels. 

39t. Porcelain vessel, the upper part of whicli is used for 

medicine, and the lower as a spittoon. 
398 to 401. Porcelain tea-pots of different constructions. 

402. Small unglazed porcelain vessel for the preparation 

of ginseng. 

403. Wooden case for tea vessel used in stores and houses 

to keep tea warm. 

404. Stone ware sweetmeat jar. 

405. Small tea-pot, made of red glazed porcelain. 

406. Common hand furnace, made of an earthen vessel to 

contain the coals, fitted into a bamboo basket. Used 
by the poorer classes in cold weather. 
In the north of China, houses are heated by flues pass* 
ing under the tile floors, and couches made of brick are 
heated in a similar manner ; but at the south, fires are only 
used for cooking, the body being kept warm by putting 
on additional clothing as cold weather, which is not very 
severe or of long continuance, approaches. At Canton, the 
mercury seldom falls below the freezmg point, and it has 
snowed but once at that place in a great many years. 

407. 408. Fancifdl shaped vessel for holding water used 

to grind ink for writing. 

409. Tea-pot, made of common ware, in the shape*, of a 

melon. 

410. Blocks made of the root of the bamboo ; used in 

temples to ascertain whether the prayers of sup- 
pliants will be answered favorably or not. The 
petitioner, kneeling before the altar, drops th6 
blocks upon the pavement; if one falls with the 
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round side up, and the other the flat, it is consid- 
ered favorable, but if otherwisie, the reverse, 

411. Handsome case, containitig a tea-vessel above, and 

a stone ware receptacle, for coals, below. Every 
store and house is furnished with something of 
this kind for the use of the iimiates and visitors* 
The Chuiese warm all their drinks, considering 
cold ones unhealthy. 

412. Curious tea-pot, made of common ware, the form of 

a pomegranate. 

413. An image of one of the Budhist deities holding 

aloft the mystical diagram, made by the ancient 
Emperor Fuhi, used to protect houses from evil 
influe;nc6s. The Emperor Fuhi or Fohy, is consid- 
ered by some Chinese historians as the founder of 
the Empire. Before he appeared, they say men 
differed not from brutes, but he civilized them, 
and after makiug the eight mystical diagrams, of 
which the Chinese write and talk much, but know 
little, he proceeded to invent the written charac- 
ter. The commencement of his reign is placed 
2852 B- c, and it is iu the province of Honan, 
where he built his capital, that the Chinese fix the 
site of that first settlement from whence have 
sprung aU the successive dynasties, and all the 
countless multitudes of the black-haired people, 
which during a period of forty-eeven centuries, 
have ruled and cultivated the hills and valleys of 
the Celestial Empire. 

414 Porcelain medicine jar. 

415. Small tea-pot of curious construction, for making a 
cup of tea expeditiously by placing a lamp under- 
neath. 
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Camd Boat. 

416, Common ware tea vessel for the use of stores and 
houses. 

On the top of this case are several elegant porcelain 
jars, <&c. 



CASE XXI.. 

Contains a model of a canal boat, such as the tea is 
brought to Canton in; some artificial fruits, head orna- 
ments made of feathers, and two fans, so made, that when 
opened in one direction, are whole, but if opened the 
other, appear broken. A large number of these canal 
boats are always to be seen in the Canton waters. They 
are excellent cargo boats, and peculiarly adapted to the 
shallow inland waters and canals, where they are pushed 
along by the men with bamboo poles, or tracked with 
ropes. They have peculiar masts, which can be taken 
down and put up with facility, which enables them to 
take advantage of the wind in large streams. The top 
of this case is covered with porcelain vases. 



CASE XXII. 

Contains a model of a Nanking junk, and a number 
of specimens of artificial friiits. 
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Junk, Navigaium, ^, 

The hulls of all junks are shaped very much like a 
Chinese shoe, but fliey differ considerably in their upper 
works and embellishments. The Nanking junks are per- 
haps the handsomest. " The model from which a junk 
was first derived, is said by the Chinese to have been a 
monstrous fish; the fancied resemblance is kept up in 
the eyes, the mouth and teeth, painted on the bow, a 
frisking tail in the high stem," &c. Like aU other Chi- 
nese vessels, the junks are without keels, and draw -very 
little water, on which account they fall to leeward in 
head winds, and are obliged, in their trading voyages, to 
take advantage of the monsoons or periodical wiiids, 
which, oji the coast of China, blow steadily for several 
months in one direction, and then change, and blow in an 
opposite one. The art of navigation appears to have 
been on the declii^e in Chiua for several centuries, as it is 
well known that the Chinese once navigated as far as 
India, while at present their most distant voyages extend 
no farther than Java, and the Malay Islands to the south. 
They have no instruments for calculating the latitude or 
longitude, but are guided by the compass between the 
prominent headlands ; of which, together with the har- 
bors, currents, and shoals on the coast, they possess toler- 
isibly accurate directories. The sails of all Chinese vessels 
are made of mats, the ropes and cables of split rattans 
and coir, or the husk of the cocoa-n«t, and the anchors of 
a heavy hard wood, called by the Chinese teih-mo^ " iron 
wood." The account which Mr. Gutdaff gives of the 
manniQg and discipline of the trading junks, in which he 
made several voyages, explains, in part, the loss of so 
many at sea. " Besides the principal owner of the cargo, 
or agent for those who own it, there . is the captain or 
pilot. He sits constantly o^ the weather side of the 
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vessel, observing the shores and promontories as they are 
approached, and from habit, seldom lies down to sleep. 
Though he has the "nominal command over the sailors, 
who are the oflfecourings of the Chinese population, they 
obey him or not, according to their pleasure, and some- 
times scold or brave him like one of their own num- 
ber. Next to the pilot, is the helmsman, who manages 
the steering and sails. Besides clerks for the cargo, 
there is a purchaser of provisions, and another, whose 
express business it is to attend to the offerings to the 
gods and goddesses. The crew consists of two classes: 
the able seamen, who are called TovMno^ * heads and 
eyes,' and the ordinary seamen, called FoMs 'comrades.' 
Every one is a shareholder, ^th the privilege of putting 
a certain quantity of goods on board. The principal 
object of all is trade, and the working of the junks would 
seem to be a subordinate point. The crew exercise full 
control over the vessel, and oppose every measure which 
they deem injurious to their own interest ; so that the 
captain and pilot are often obliged to submit to them. 
In time of danger the men often lose all courage ; and 
their decision, with the confusion which attends the 
absence of discipline, not unfrequently proves the de- 
struction of the junk.'' 

On the top of this case are several jiorcelain vases and 
a Chinarwai^e fountain. The last is sometimes used as a 
flower pot^ and being made to represent rocky hillsides, 
with castles, temples, &'c., they look very well with small 
shrubs growing on different parts of them. 
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CASE XXIII. 

CoisTTAim a model of a Mandarin boat or levcome 
cutter. 

The Mandarin boats, called by the Chinese "fast 
crabs,'' and "scrambling dragons,'* are intended by the 
government for the suppression of opium smuggling on 
the rivers, but are said to be often used for smuggling, or 
for collecting from smugglers a certain amount for every 
chest of opium they are allowed to run in, which amount 
goes into the pockets of the Mandarins having them in 
charge. 

The top of this vase is covered with porcelain vasea 



CASE XXIV. 



41 Y. Gentlemen's embroidered pockets, worn at the waist 
in front, under the upper garment. 

418. Gentlemen's embroidered pockets for keys. 

419. Gentlemen's «nbroidered double pockets for betel* 

nut, &c. 

420. Gentlemen's embroidered watch-pockets. 

Those who can afford it usually carry two watches, one 
on each side. A Chinese being asked the reason, an- 
swered, ^'S^jpose one catchy litly etch maide, oiker com 
walJcyP 
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Etnbroidexed Articles, 



421. Embroidered head bands for ladies. 

422. Stamped leather spectacle cases. 

423. Embroidered cases for spectacles. 

424. Large embroidered pocke 

425. Waist ornaments, worn by gentlemen. 

426. Embroidered sashes for ladies. 

427. Gentlemen's embroidered woollen cap, worn in cold 

weather. 

428. Gentlemen's embroidered tobacco ponches suspended 

at the waist. 

429. Ornamental embroidered scent bags, carried by gen- 

tlemen at the waist. 

430. Silk bandage for small feet. 

431. Embroidered fan cases. These articles jForm a part 

of the waist ornaments worn by gentlemen, who all 
carryfans. 

432. Embroidered scarlet worsted pockets. 

433. Silk crape breast pieces, worn in cold weather. 

434. Embroidered knee pans, padded with cotton, and 

worn in winter. 

435. Embroidered knee pans for summer wear. 

436. Black silk handkerchief with white figure, carried 

by bridegrooms. 

437. Printed crape door cover. 

438. Child's head-dress. 

439. Budhist canonical head-dress, with embroidered imar 

ges of the " precious Budhas" sitting on the flowers 
of the lotus, or sacred water lily. 

440. Silk garters worn by gentlemen. 

441. 442. Chinese stockings. 

443. Cap worn by Budhist priests on festival days. 

444. Ordinary cap worn by Budhist priests. 

445. 446. Children's embroidered caps. 
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Carved Articks, 



44Y. Different kinds of caps worn by gentlemen in winter. 

448. Gentlemen's summer caps, made of horse hair, 

449. Boys' caps. 
460. Mourning caps. 
451. Pelt caps. 

462. Velvet collars, worn in winter by gentlemen. 



CASE XXV. 



458. Image of a Chinese sage carved from a root of the 

bamboo. 
464. Beautiful carved king-wood cap stand. 

455. Large and elegant bronze incense vase, with carved 

wood cover and stand. 

456. Budhist idol, carved from the root of the bamboo. 
45Y, Beaujiful carved wood stand and tree, with bronze 

images of an old man, a stork, and a deer, emblem- 
atic of long life and happiness. 

468. Kgure of an elephant and his master, handsomely 
carved from a bamboo root. 

'459. Fine red lacquered incense vessel, in the form of an 
Oo-loo or bottle gourd, which i^ a Chinese emblem 
of longevity. 

460. Similar to 454. 

461. Figure of a Chinese sage riding on a deer, carved 

from a bamboo root. 

462. Magic mirror on a carved stand. Some of these 

mirrors possess the curious property of reflecting 
'from the face, upon a white screen or wall, an im- 
age of the raised figures on the back, although no 
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Carved Articles, tfc 

trace of their appearance on the &ce c^ be detectecL 
The art by which this is effected is a secret in Chi- 
na, if not lost B& some Chinese assert, but there are 
several ways in which it mighli probably be accom- 
plished. Sir David Brewster thinks it is effected 
by engraving similar %ares on the fiace to thosd 
on the back, and polishing the whole equally, so 
that the slight inequalities would not be seen. It 
is supposed that it might also be produced by 
making the body of the mirror and the %ures of 
metals of the same color, but different reflecting 
power ; the latter extending through, and being 
polished equally with the face, would render theii' 
outlines invisible. 

463. Budhist idol, with Joo-ee or sceptre in his hand, 

riding upon a buffalo. Carved from a bamboo root 

464. Bronze image of Budha. ^ 

465. Parrot carved from the root of the bamboo. 

466. Vine pattern stand elaborately carved out of " hiTtg- 

wood^ or Chinese ebony. 

46Y. Beautiful leaf pattern bronze holy water vase, on a 
finely carved stand. 

468. Elegantly carved cup, made from the horn of the 
rhinoceros, on a carved king-wood stand. These 
cups were sent to government oflScers in ancient 
times by the Emperors, as marks of displeasure, to 
be followed by removal from office. 

46T. Bronze elephant and figure. 

4Y0. Triple ornamental carved wood stand, with variega- 
ted marble tops. 

471. Representation of a hUl, with temples, devotees, &c^ 

elaborately carved from a bamboo root. * 

472. Temples and figures carved in bamboo. 
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Carved Articles^ 4^, 

4^3. Image of the celebrated andent Chinese sage Con* 
facius, carved in a fine yellow wood resembluig 
English box. 

4Y4. Elegant bronzy vase of small size, on stand. 

475. Double ornamental stand, with marble tops. 

47 6. Grotesque image, carved from a bamboo root. 

47Y. Bronze incense vessel in the form of a duck, on a 
handsome carved stand. The incefise is placed 
within, the body, the smoke escaping through the 
mouth. 

478. Bronze image of Kuanr^mi^ the goddess of mercy, 

on carved stand. 

479. Doi^ble marble top stand, similar to 475. 

480. Temple and figures, cp.rved from a bamboo root. 

481. 482. Machine toys, made at Nanking. 

488. Chinese compass. The polarity of the needle was 
probably discovered in China, as it is explicitly 
noticed in a Chinese dictionary finished a. b. 121 ; 
and previous to 419, it was used by them to guide 
ships. 

484. Similar to 481 and 482. 

486. Large Chinese compass. 

486. Carved stone Jos, or idol. 

487. Small tea-pot, made of a brown ware much esteemed 

by the Chinese, and beautifully painted in enamel 

488. Sword made of ancient Chinese coin, supposed by 

that suJ)erstitious people to be very effica<5ious in 
keeping away ghosts, and generally suspended at 
the head of their couches for that purpose. 

489. Tea-pot, similar to 487. 

490. Lacquered letter-boxes. 

491. Compass and sun-dial. 

492. Tea-pot made of fine brown ware. 
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Carved Articles, 4fC, 

493. Model of a two-storied pagoda, carved out of stone. 

494. Small brown earthen-ware tea-pot. 

495. Compass and -perpetual almanac. 

496. Nanking macliine toy. 

497. Small clay toy images, from Nanking. 

498. 499. Opium pipe and lamp. (See manner of smok 

ing opium, page 61.) 
600. Tea-cups, finely carved from cocoaruut wood, and 
lined witk metal. 

501. Handsome small brown-ware tea-pot. 

502. Small grotesque image, carved out of stone. 
603. Beautiful carved stone image. 

504. Small hexagonal stand, carved out of king-wood. 

505. 50Y, 509. Nanking macliine toy of different construc- 

tion. These toys contain machmery inside, and 
when wound up" possess the power of locomotion 
for a short time. 

506. Small lacquered tobacco-box. ^ 

508. Large brown-ware tea-pot, handsomely painted. 
510. Chopsticks and knife, in a shark-skin case, worn by 

gentlemen suspended at the girdle, and used to eat 

with. 
511 Elaborately carved ivory fan. 
512. Beautifully engraved tortoise-shell paper cutter. 
518, 514. Ivory puzzles of different construction. 

515. Small Chinese compasses. 

516. Grotesque carved ivory letter stamps. 

517. Ink stone box, with the cover ornamented with a 

vine and flowers made of pearl in relief. 

518. Superbly carved sandal-wood letter rack. 
619. Chopsticks and knife, in a tortoise-shell case. 

520. Chastely ornamented feather fan, with ivory frame. 
621, 523. Handsomely carved ivory paper cutters. 
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Carved Articles, ^, ^ 

522. Engraved tortoise-shell segar case. 

624. Sflver basket with gold and enamelled ornaments — 
a most elegant specimen of Chiif&se filigree work. 

526. Carved sandal-wood case, containing a pair of chop- 
sticks, knife and toothpick. 

526. Handsome lacquered card case. 

627. Curious tea-pot, made of metal and lined with 
earthen-ware, the handle and end of the spout heing 
made of jade stone. 

528. Carved ivory cotmter box. 

529. Stone pencil holder. 

530. Carved cocoa-nut wood tearcups, with metallic linings. 
631. Carved pearl card case. 

532. Bound carved ivory counter box. 

583. Handsome carved ivory puzzle and box. 

634. Large ivory basket, most exquisitely carved. 

635. Belt clasp used by government officers. 

536. Carved Mone pencil stand. 

537. Hexagonal carved king-wood stand, of small size. 
638. Engraved tortoise-sheU covered book, .containing 

small figures of Chinese, made of silk, with painted 

ivory faces. 
539. Gilt silver arm ring, worn by Chinese ladies. 
640. SmaU handsomely carved stand, made of king-wood.. 

541. Ivory puzzle. 

542. Dice and set of bamboo counters. Six dice are used 

in playing. 

543. Several packs of playing cards. The lower orders of 

Chinese are very much addicted to gambling ; and 
in passing along the streets, or through the open 
spaces neai* temples, where they principally con- 
gregate, parties may be seen at any time playing 
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Carved Articles, ^, 



cards, dice, and other games of chance, for small 

smns of money or something to eat. 
644. Splendidly carved ivory card case. 
545. Finely carved gentlemen's waist ornament, made of 

Yu^ or Jade, a stone highly prized by the Chinese, 

and very costly. 
646. Silver arm ring, or bracelet. 
547. An elegant carved tortoise-sheU card case. 

648. 552. A pair of handsome sniall king-wood stands. 

649. Snuff bottle, in the form of the citron or hand fruit. 

650. Small lacquered tobacco boxes. 

651. Thumb ring worn by archers. 

553. Gilded pill, inclosed in a wax case to preserve its 

virtues. Also the- accompanying advertisement of 
its qualities, and the class of ills it is a remedy for. 
Chinese quacks are not a whit behind our own 
in making known to the world the value of 
their medicines, and calling attention to them 
by cautioning the public to beware of base coun- 
terfeiters. 

554. Beautiful ivory model of a flower boat, with figures, 

furniture, &c., complelip. 

555. Curious ivory letter stamps. 

566.* Elegant carved ivory frame, with a figure of a lady 
reclining on a couch, carved in ivory and painted 
on one side, and a looking-glass on the other. 

65Y. Book containing diagrams of puzzles. 

668. Very large and exquisitely carved ivory ball, con- 
taining nineteen others concentric to it. These 
balls are carved from a solid piece of ivory, and 
not put together, as some persons imagine. It is 
done in the following manner: a suitable piece of 
ivory being selected and made round, conical holes 
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Carved Articles, <J«. 

are drilled meeting at the centre ; the interior ball 
is then separated with small crooked tools, turned 
about and carved. The rest are done in the same 
manner, one by one, from the middle to the out- 
side. Nothing exhibits the patience, ingenuity, 
and exceeding skill of the Chinese better than 
these balls. 
659. Large and finely carved ivory ball, containing six- 
teen other balls. 

560. Small mirror, with back handsomely carved in ivory , 

and painted. 

561. Very jBnely carved ivory case for a snuff bottle. 

562. Small carved ivory balls. 

563. Toy buffalo, made of clay, with boy on his back 

flying a kite. 

564. Shuttlecock. The bottom of this is made of the skin 

of the Tan Snake. In playing shuttlecock, of 
which the Chinese are fond, it is kicked into the 
air with the side or heel of the foot. 

565. Waist ornament worn by gentlemen. 

566. Small jSam-sJiou cups made of cocoanut-wood, lined 

with metal. 

56Y. Small gilt porcelain tea-pot. 

568. "Chop DoUar.'^ Although the Chiuese have no 
silver coin of their own, Spanish and other dollars, 
of fiiU weight, pass current at the places of foreign 
trade, at various rates, from five or six per cent, 
discount on Mexican, to five, ten, and sometimes 
fifteen per cent, premium on particular stamps of 
Carolus Dollars, called in Canton English, " Old 
JETead^^ dollars. They stamp their names or 
"chops" on these before passiQg them away, and 
if brought back to then^ as bad, they will redeem 
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tfatem if their stamp is on them, but not without. 
By passing through so many hands they in time 
become punched fall of holes, and eventtfdllyinto 
small bits, which then pass by weight. 

569. Small Nanking clay toys. 

6T0. Snuff bottles. The snuff is taken out with a small 
horn or metal spoon attached to the stopper 

5Y1. Carved cocoanut-wood tea-cups. 

572. Small brown-ware tea-pot. 

573. Very small clay toys, made at Nanking. 

574. Carved bone fan. 

575. Grotesque carved stone paper weight. 

576. Small magic mirror on carved stand. 

577. Chinese spy-glass, of little or no use, as they ar^ 

not possessed of science enough to make a good 
instrument of this kind. 

578. Set of Chinese chessmen. The names and value of 

,the pieces differ from those used by chess-players 
with us, as well as the manner of moving 

679. Curious puzzle made of a number of silk strings and 

ivory cross bars. The bars wiU slide up and down, 
but the numbier of strings between the different 
pairs vary < 

680. Small pocket compass. ^ 

581, 583. Brown earthen-ware tea-pots. 

582. Curiously carved stone paper weights. 

584. Elegant carved sandal-wood card stand supported 

by a grotesque figure of a frog. 

585. Sx^aall carved stand, of handsome shape. 
68^. Beautiful Japanese carved lacquered box 

587. Copper implement used as a flat iron. A few live 

coals are put in the pan to heat it. 

588. Small curiously shaped brown-ware tea-pot. 
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58d. Water vessels, part of a Cliiiiese writing apparatus. 
6©0. Small fancy lacquered box for betel-nut, tobacco, &c. 

691, Ajf elegant Jbo-ee or sceptre, wMch, according to 

Davis, is in fact an emblem of amity and good 
will. It is called Jbo-ee^ " a^ you wish," and is ex- 
changed as a costly mark of friendship ; but that 
it had a religious origin seems indicated by the 
•sacred flower of the lotus being generally carved 
on the superior end. 

692, 594., Mandarins' belt clasps. 

693, King-wood ornamental stand, in the form of a flower, 

595. Carved ivory letter stamp. 

596. Ornamental stand made of king-wood, 
697. Small fancy lacquered box. 

598. Small yellow earthen-ware tea-pot. 

599, 600. Metallic framed compasses and sun-dials. 
601. Sm^ll double carved Idng-wood stand. 

In carving small articles out of ivory, tortoise-shelly 
sandal and other woods, stone and bamboo, the Chinese 
certainly do excel any other nation, and if visitors closely 
examine the articles in this case they will readily perceive 
that the patient labor bestowed upon some of them must 
have been immense. ^ 



CASE XXVI. 

602. Chinese compass. 

603. Porcelain flower vessel in the form of an elephant. 

604. Chinese combs of various patterns. 
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SnutH Porcelain and other Articles 

605, to 607. Three covered cups showing the process of 
painting porcelain. The first has the outline 
drawil in India ink, the second has the coftrs put 
on, and the third is finished, the colors being 
burned in. 

608. A set of chopsticks. 

609. Spectacles of different kinds, made of cryBtal. 

These are sometimes fastened on by loops passing 
over the eara, and sometimes with strings with 
little weights at the ends. The large round eye 
gives the wearer a peculiarly sapient appearance. 

610. Small books containing the prayers recited by the 

Budhist priests, and sold by them as amulets, to 
be carried about the person. 

611. An Oo-loo or bottle gourd, considered an emblem 

of longevity. 

612. Tray and set of porcelain writing implements. "" 

613. Dried skin of the porcupine fish, used by the Chi- 

nese as lantes^ns. 

614. Ked porcelain medicine box. 

615. Joo-ee or sceptre, similar to the one iu Case XXV. 

Hie ornamental parts are carved out of jade and 
other precious stones. 

616. Beautiful lacquered paint box, witb colors, &c., com- 

plete. 
61Y. Large and beautifdlly painted porcelain punch bowl. 

618. Elegant covered porcelain conjee or rice bowl. 

619. Arm rings, belt clasps, hair pin and ear rings. 

620. Beautifully painted fancy shaped porcelain fruit dish. 

621. Porcelain rice bowl and hot water vessel.. 

622. 623. Fine painted fancy shaped porcelain fruit dishes. 
624, 625. Two large and finely painted porcelain plates 

on stands. 
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Articles of Porcdain. 

626. Different sized compasses. 

627 to 629. Three elegantly painted porcelidn dishes of 

i^ncy shapes. 
680 Fine porcelain sweetmeat vessels in the form of a . 

puzzle. Within the different ones are paintings of 

birds and flowers upon the prepared leaves of the 

Ficvus reUgiosa or Banyan tree. 

681. Copper hand fdrnace, usied by gentlemen in cold 

weather. 

682. Compasses used on board of junks and other large 

Chinese vessels. 

633. Large compass ctf different construction. 

634. A beautifdl and costly carved red lacquered Japa- 

nese present box, presented by Pwan-tin-qua, one 
of Keying's suite. 
685. A number of snuff bottles of diflferent patterns and 
made of different materials. The snuff is taken 
out with a little spoon attached to the stopple. 

636. Lacquered sweetmeat box. 

637. Beautifdl pearl inlaid lacquered cover to 636. 
688. Splendid pearl inlaid ladv's dressing case from Japan. 



CASE XXVII. 



Contains a model of a Chinese flower boat, some pote 
of artificial flowers, and an Argus Pheasant feather fan. 

The flower boats are used by the Chinese, as hotels 
are with us, but to a greater extent, in giving diiiners. 
They are also often used by bridal parties, and excursions 
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H<mg Boats. Fahii Bridge. 

of other kinds upon the rivers. At Canton whole streets 
of these boats are seen, which, with their richly gilded 
fronts, present a gorgeous spectacle, especially at night, 
when they are splendidly lighted with a great variety of 
lanterns. Many of them are used as drinking and gaming 
establishments, and some for worse purposes. On the top 
of the case, is an elegant model of a Chinese summer- 
house, and a beautiful specimen of carving in fine wood. 



CASE XXVIII. 



Contains a model of a Hong boat, and some pots of 
artificial flowers. These boats are so called by foreigners, 
because used by the Hong merchants in going from one 
part of Canton to another, or to and from their country 
places. They are very pleasant and convenient boats for 
making excursions upon the river, with small parties, in 
summer, and have been adopted by several foreign resi- 
dents at Canton, for this ptfrpose. On this and the next 
ease are a number of cases of insects, &c. 4 



CASE XXIX. 



Contains a modfel of a stone bridsre of five arches at 
Pahti, near Canton. 
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, Rosaries^ Hookah, Carriage^ 4^ 



CASE XXX. 



639, 640. Two beautifdl paintings on glass, representing 
scenes in the. ancient Mstory of the Empire. 

641. Kosaries made of different materials, and worn by 

priests and mandarins. 

642. A metallic vessel with sevepal apartments, one abov« 

the other, and tea and Samrshou pots fastened on 
at the sides. A lamp beneath warms the whole 
apparatus. 

643. Handsome domestic shrine, made of king-wood, 

644. 645, 647. Metallic candlesticks and plate, to set upon 

an. altar before Budhist idols. 
646. White copper hookah in a case, with box for tobacco, 
and stand for match paper. In these pipes the 
fumes of the tobacco are made to pass through 
water or some aromatic liquid, contained in the 
vessel below , 

648. Metallic tobacco bqy, and match stand. 

649. White copper hand furnace 

650. 651. Metallic night-lamp, and cover. • 

652. A beautiful carved stone tablet in an elegant carved 

king-wood frame and stand. 

653, 654. Metallic tea and Scmirshou pots. 

655. Handsome reading lamp made of white copper. 

656, 657. Bamboo under-shirts, worn by gentlemen in 

summer. 
668. Sword made of old coin, and hung up in houses to 
prevent the ingress of ghosts. 
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Candles, dfc, 

659 to 668. Kgured candles burned in the temples and 
by the wealthy, before the representatives of Bud- 
hist deities on festivaJs. 

664. CJommon candles. The Chinese have been obliged to 
seek a substitute for the fat of animals, owing to 
their scarcity, in the vegetable kingdom, and this 
they find in the seed of the croUm sdyifenmi^ or 
tallow tree. This seed, which is contained in a 
three-lobed berry, is surrounded by a white sub- 
stance, not unlike tallow in consistence. The 
vegetable grease is obtained from the seed by 
grinding, cAishing, exposing it to heat, and after- 
wards pressing it. Prom this substance all their 
candles are made, and as it melts easily, the candles 
are usually coated with wax. They bum rapidly, 
having a large wick, made of a bamboo stick cover- 
ed with cotton, and ^ye bad light, with a great 
deal of smoke. ^ 

666. A painting on glass, representing a thunder-storm, 
which the Chinese suppose is caused by the 
dragon. 

666. Metallic incense vessel to suspena against the walL 

667. White copper hookah. 

668. Carved wood shrine, with porcelain image of the 

goddess Kuan-yim. 

669. 670. A pair of beautifully flowered candles, used at 

wedding entertainments. 

671. Richly carved and gilt shrine, with the name of the 

deity inscribed on the tablet below. 

672, 673, 674. Metallic candlesticks and incense vessel 
675, 676. Metal Sam-SJiou pots. 

G77. Large and elegant tablet on stand. 
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Duck Boats, 

• ' ■ I . y ■ - ■ I III .11 ,1 , 

On the top of tliis case are figures of gods, vessels used 
upon altars, &c., made of common ware. There are also 
two wlnte papier mache figufes of ancient sages. 



CASE XXXI. 



Contains a model of a duck boat, and several lac- 
quered feather fans. 

The Chiaese consume, a great many ducks, which they 
contrive to rear very cheaply in boats made for the pur- 
pose. In these the ducks are conveyed from place to 
place upon the rivers, and turned out to seek their food 
upon the muddy banks and ^shoals. Upon a signal being 
given by the owner, the ducks may be seen hurrying from 
every direction towards the floats to which they belong, 
and ascending the inclined planks laid out for the pur- 
pose, file off to their own coops. It is said that the birds 
are trained to flock to the boats when the signal is given, 
by the last one coming iq being whipped. 

Hatching ducks and poultry artificially is practised in 
all parts of China. The eggs, ia baskets plastered over 
with mud, to retain the heat, and having tile bottoms, are 
placed over a gentle fire, and kept at a teihperature of 
about 100^ F. for fourteen days. They are then removed 
from the baskets to shelves, and kept covered with cotton 
and felt fourteen days longer, when the ducklings break 
their shells and are taken charge of by persons whose 
business it is to rear them. • 
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Bruges, 



CASES XXXIL AND XXXIII 

The first of these cases contains a model of a stone 
bridge, of tliree openings, in the interior of Honam; and 
the second, a model of a granite bridge, of three arches,, 
opposite Canton. 

Chinese bridges, where there is much passing, and the 
sitnation admits of it, are always inade of the most solid 
and durable materials, put together in a substantial man- 
ner. Evidences of their engineering sHU in this respect 
are to be seen in all parts of the empire, and several fine 
bridges are spoken of ip Staunton's account 6f Lord Ma- 
cartney's embassy to China. One of ninety-one archeta^ 
thrown across an arm of a lake between Soo-chow and 
Hang-chow, was passed, and in Keangnan solid stone 
bridges, of difierent forms, were observed to be thrown 
over the canaL Some of the iarches were semicircular, 
others the transverse section of an ellipse, and others 
approached the shape of a horse-shoe, the space being 
widest at the top. From the fact of arches and vaulted 
work being, found in the Gre^t Wall, which was built 
more than two thousand years ago, it is evident that the 
Chinese must have understood the construction and 
properties of the arch long before the Greeks and 
Romans, whose original and most ancient edifices consisted 
of colunms connected by straight architraves, of bulk 
suflSicient to support the incumbent pressure of solid ma- 
sonry. l]^ 



Chinese Bedttead. Wampoa Pagoda, 



CASE XXXIV. 

Contains a beautiftil model of a Mandarin's couch, 
with the appurtenances complete. -' On tlie t(^ is a model 
of the Wampoa pagoda. 

The bedsteads used by the wealthy Oiinese, of which 
this model is a fair specimen, are massive and tasty pieces 
of fdmiture, and cost large smriS; In summer nothing but 
a mat is used upon them ; and ill ^w4nter, a thin quilt stuffed 
with raw silk. The luxury of feather beds, hair mat- 
tresses, and other- western inventions,' appear to be 
unknown to the Celestials. The bed-covering is miad^ of 
silk, and always handsome ; its arrangement at the back 
vn3I be^noticed in the model. A pillow inade- of bamboo 
orriittan usually answers to rest tlie-head upoiL 

The model of a pagoda oh this caseis a representation 
of the pagoda oi Pefparch&w^ known to foreigners a^ the 
" Wampoa pagoda." It is one of the landmarks used by 
vessels gcnng up the river. It stands on a slight elevation 
of ground, is about 170 feet high, and was built ih 1598. 
It was originally called Fowtti (Budha), and also '*iiie 
pagoda of the sea monsters," and has a small ootirt dedi- 
cated to the god of the north, and a temple consecrated to 
the monsters of the deep, near it. 
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India Ink, Writing Brushes, Shoes, ^. 



CASE XXXV. 



678. Large cakes of ink with ^t figures of the dragon 

upon them. 

679. Kolls of ink used in stores. 

680. CJommon writing pencils, of different sizes. 

681. A case of fine writing pencils. 

682. Fine ink of different manufacture. • 

683. Large and small pencils for writing the different 

styles of characters. 

684. Similar to 680. 

685. Brushes used by lantern manufacturers. , 

686. Ink stones. .. i \ 

687. A pair of children's grass slippers. 

688. Shoes for large-sized compressed feet. 

689. do. do. small feet. 

690. Pamts used by the Chinese ladies upon their faces^ 

which they cover so completely with white as to 
hide their complexions entirely. The lips only 
are touched with red. 

691. Shoes for small-footed ladies, one pair of which were 

worn for some time by a Chinese lady. The vis- 
itor will notice that they are as small as any of 
the new ones. - 

692. Clay models of a pair of the ^^goldm lilies^^ one. 

bandaged and the other naked. 

693. False hair worn by ladies, and lock of hair from A. 

Chinaman's cue, which is about four feet long. 

694. Pair of children's grass slippers. 
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Boots, Shoes, <SfC, 

695. Thick leather soled shoes, worn in wet weather by 

women with large feet. 
696.^ Boys' satin shoes with fancy soles. 
697, 698. Children's embroidered shoes. 

699. Heavy shoes for children, with felt soles. 

700. Beautiful embroidered shoes of various patterns, for 

ladies with large feet. 

701. Embossed blue, or half mourning satin shoes for 

gentlemen. 

702. Gentlemen's cloth shoes, with felt soles. 
* 708. do. dark grass shoes. 

704. Grass slippers. 

705. Mandarin's satin boots. 

706. Grass slippers, lined with cotton. 

707. Satin shoes with soles made of felted palm lea^ 

worn in wet weather. 

708. Children's leather shoes, worn by the poorer elates. 

709. Yellow grass shoes for gentlemen. 
710.. Mourning shoes. 

711. Heavy wood^oled shoes, worn in rainy weather. 

712. Satin shoes with thick leather soles, for wet weather; 

713. Military boots. . 

714. Overshoes. for ladies with small feet 

715. Clogs worn by coolies. 

716. Leather boots for ladies with small feet. 

717. ChUdi^n's shoes. 

As the Chinese have very little leather besides pig 
sMn, which is porous, they are obliged to make the soles 
of their boots and shoes of some other material to keep 
out water. For this purpose they use wood, felt, and 
paper. ' ' 
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CASE XXXVL 

Contains a model of the principal "btiilding attached 
to the celebrated Budhist temple at Honam, commonly 
called the Honam Jos house, with idols, &c., complete. 
On the top of the case is a model of a two-story summer- 
house in the south of China, completely furnished. 

, The ground occupied "by thie temple at Honam, which 
is the largest and best-endowed rehgious establishment in 
the southern part of the Empire, was originally a private 
garden ; but several hundred years ago, a priest named 
Cheyue built up an establishment, which he called " the 
temple of ten thousand autumns,'* and dedicated it to 
Budha. It remained an obscure place until within 200 
years, when the Emperor Kanghe's son-in-law, who ac- 
quired the title of " King of the subjugated South," by com^ 
pletely bringing the province of Canton under his father^s 
sway, took up his head-quarters in the temple of Honam. 
Being a bloodthirsty man, and casting his eyes upon Ah- 
tsze, a fat, happy priest, whose good condition, he thought, 
could not be the effect of vegetable diet, and that he was 
consequently a hypocrite, he drew his sword to kill him; 
but his arm suddenly stiffened, and he was stopped from his 
purpose. That night a divine person appeared to him in 
a dream, and assured him that Ah-tszte was a holy man^ 
adding, "You must not unjustly Mil him.'' Next morn- 
ing the king presented himself before Ah-tsze, confessed 
his crime, and his arm was immediately restored. He 
then did obeisance to the priest, took him for his tutor 
and guide, and morning and evening waited on him as 
his servant. Through the intervention of Ah-tsze, the 
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inhabitants of the surrounding country were rescued jfipom 
extermination, and by their gratitude and the munificence 
of the king and higl&rfer officeiiB^ the temple was raised to 
its present magnificence. 

Its buildings, which are cbiefty of brick, are numerous, 
and occupy, with the gardens belongiiig to the temple^ six 
or eight acr^. The^e grounds^ are surrounded. by a high 
.wall. Afiker entering the first gate and. passii]^ through 
a long cQurtyard, the centre of iwhich ia occupied by .a 
handsome wide granite walk, kept very clean, and shaded 
hy rows of large trees , on either j^de; iyou come tp th0 
i^econd, called the lull gate, over, which Maeiihmmg^ the 
name of the temple, is written, w large clwAGte?s, Here, 
cftsyou stand in the gateway, you see two iPolossal figures, 
.twenty or tweixty^five feet in height,-— images of deified 
/warriors; stationed one on your right and the other on yoitr 
left, in threatening attitudes, to guard day and night the 
jwitranceto the inner courts,: = Passing fiirthef on, through 
rftnolher court, you. enter "the palace of the four great 
celestial Kiags," images of ancimt heroes,, of colossal 
4ii&ensipns, like; the formiQi^^ StiU adv^iidiig, a broftd 
^anite pathway, likC: the ^two formier^i conducts you up 
to the principal building, of which oxtr model is ai Repre- 
sentation. Upon a carved and gilded tablet, in ^nt^ is 
inscribed the characters: T&s Mcm^ P9^^ 
Great Powerful Precious Palftee.^ 'Prtnyviiy Q procful este 
frofo/rii. You are now v^ the pitedence of the triad of 
Budhas, ^ Scm Pamu F&h^ the three precious Budhaa 
Three stately imagi^, more' than twenty feet in height, iii 
a sitting posture, covered with l^umashed; gold, and repre^ 
aenting the past, tho {^eseiit, and tq ^ome. On the right 
^\a KvxhK^ Fuhi whose reign i» already past In the 
e^tre is Msefhtsae Mt^wh^ now , teigns oveif th^Q world; 
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Honam Jos House, 



And on the left is We^laeMih^ the Bndha whose reign is 
yet to coine. In front of these are altars, upon which the 
incense-vessels and offisrings to the gods are placed. 
Eighteen other gilded idolg of smaller size, deck the sideisi 
of the hall, and bells, urns, <fec., are scattered about. 

The building in which these images ai*e placed, is about 
100 feet square, an<i standing in the midst of tha vast hall, 
at twi%hty surrounded by the colossal but senseless and 
silent idols, who receive: the larg^t share of the worship 
due fr6M the's6ns and daughters of Adam tb*^ their Crea- 
tor^ a feeling of awe gradually steails over the tnind, akin 
to that felt on visiting the splendid edifices dedicated to 
reFligious purposes in other countries. But here it is soon 
dispelled by the monotonous chanting of the priests, per- 
•forming their vespers in the Pali language, of the meaa- 
iiig of which they themselves are generally ignorant. 

" Beyoiid this building are other halls, filled Mdth im- 
aiges- arid on the right side is a long line of apartments, 
some of which are formed into nairrow cells for the priests, 
and others into stalls and pens for pigs, fowls, &c., which 
are brought to the temple by devout devotees, when they 
come to make or pay vows to the beings who inhabit the 
temple. On the left side there is another set of apairt- 
ment^, a pavilion for Kwan-foo-teze, a military demigod; 
a hall for the reception of visitors ; a treasury; a retreat 
for Te-tsecmg^^cmg^ the king of Hades ; the chief priest^s 
room ; ' a diriing-hall, arid a kitchen. Beyond these, there 
is a spacious garden, at the extremity of which there is a 
mausoleum, wherein the ashes of the burnt priests are 
once ai year deposited, a furnace for burning their dead 
"bodies, and a little ceU in which the jara containing their 
ash^ are kept, tiU the annual season for opening the mau- 
Boleum returns. There are, likewise, tombs for the bodies 
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of those wlio leave money for their buiial. There are 
about 175 priests in the temple, who are supported in part 
by property belongiug to the establishment, and partly by 
their own private resources. Only a very few of them are 
well educated." 

The summer or country houses, of which the models 
seen in this collection are fair specimens, are generally 
built of wood, and set upon brick or stone pUlars in the 
midst of sheets of water, which are covered with the ne- 
lumbium, or water Hly. Some of these country seats, 
occupying a few acres only, diversified by artificial hills, 
clumps of rocks and trees, small islands and buildings of 
diflferent sizes and construction, joined together by tasty 
bridges, are arranged in such a perspective manner as to 
' give them the appearance of extensive grounds. Fami- 
lies do not ordinarily reside at thes^ places, but short ex- 
cursions are made to them in summer, and entertainments 
are given to friends in them, in which theatrical perform- 
ances generally form a part, and a private theatre is there-' 
fdre attached to the principal building for this purpose. 
The Chinese being great epicures, some of these entertain- 
ments are very costly, and the tables are covered with a 
profusion of dishes, filled with extravagant and far-fetched 
dainties. The order of the courses varies, but they usually 
begin as ours end, with fruits, cakes and sweetmeatiS, and 
end as ours begin, with soup, or more commonly with plain 
boiled rice. The number of cou^s is sometimes very 
great; ten, twenty, thirty and upwards are not unusual. 
One course is not entirely removed to give place to 
another, but the dishes are being continually changed. 
The food consists principally of stews, in which the meat 
is cut up into small pieces, previous to cooking, in order 
to accommodate it to the chop-sticks, A Chinese dinner 
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would be nothing without stews made of birds' nests, 
sharks' fins, deers' sinews, bircho-de-mer, or sea slugs, and 
many other such dishes, used and appreciated only by the 
Chinese, and all of which, to the uneducated and 'barba- 
rous taste of a native of the western world, possess a simi- 
larly insipid, or repulsive flavor. Sam-shou, a liquor dis- 
tilled from rice, is served hot, and the host and guests 
amuse themselves with the game of teoey-moeyy or some 
other. This game is played by two persons facing each 
other, and simultaneously throwing out their hands and 
opening some of their fingers, at the same time expressing ' 
the number of fingers held out by boflu If one guesses 
correctly, and the other does not, the loser is obliged to 
drink a cup of sain-shou. This is a favorite game with all 
classes, and Davis says, is precisely the same as the game 
of Morra^ common among the lower orders of Italy at the 
present day, and derived by them from the Roman sport 
of " Micajre digitis^^ of which Cicero remarked, that "you 
must have great faith in the honesty of any man with 
whom you played in the dark." After the entertainment, ' 
if theatricals are introduced, one of the actors steps for- 
ward, and presents a list of plays to the principal guest 
for his selection, any of which. the company can perform 
at a moment's notice. 

The dwelling-houses of the Chinese present a blank 
wall to the street, and in this respect, as well as in their 
ordinary plan, are said to bear a curious resemblance to 
the remains of the Roman habitations, disinterred from 
the scoriae and ashes of Pompeii. " They consist usually 
of a single story, divided into several apartments, lighted 
only by windows looking into the internal courtyard. 
The principal room -next to the entrance, serves to revive 
visitors, as well as for eating; and within, are the more 
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private apartments^ the doorways of whicE are screened by 
pendent curtaina of silk or cotton. At the north, the 
apartinents are ftimished with brick-work couchesf with 
furnaces below, to^ warm them during the winter.?* 

The houses are generally raised a few steps above the 
ground, and are generally built of blue brick superficially 
pointed. "Those of consequence are entered by a triple 
gateway,, consisting of one large folding door in the cen- 
tre, and of a smaller one on either side. These last serve 
for ordinary occasions, while the first is thrown open for 
the reception of distinguished guests. Large lanterns of 
a cylindrical shape, are hung at the sides, on which are 
inscribed the name and titles of the inhabitant of the 
maxtsion, so as to be read either by day or at night, when 
tibe lanterns are lighted." Just within the gates is the 
cdvered court, where the sediadi chairs stand, surrounded 
by redrvamished label-boards, having inscribed in gilt 
characters, the ftdl titles of any person of rank and feon- 
ieiqfuenee. 



CASE XXXVII. 



This case contains a model of a Sing*Song, or Chiaese 
theatre, with actors perforniing. - 

The Chinese, although fond of theatricals, have no 
litolionary theatres, except at Peking, but companies of ac- 
tors ajre continually travelling through the provinces, 
performing wherever the inhabitants can raise by sub- 
lieriptiaa a .suffident amount to remunerate them. Bain- 
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boos and mats are to be bad every wbere,-and m a few 
hours, with these and rattans to fasten them together, 
the Chinese will construct a large building. The thea- 
tjres are generally erected in some of the squares or open 
places in front of the temples, and are free to all passers- 
by, as they are left entirely open in front. Women are 
never seen on the Chinese stage, their parts being per- 
formed admirably by young boys, educated for the pur- 
pose. Many of their plays are founded on the ancient 
history of the Empire, and represent the wars between 
the different states or petty kingdoms. In these plays 
the dresses are very splendid. As they use little or no 
shifting scenery, a, great deal is left to the imagination.^ 
An actor comes in with a whip in his hand, and throws 
up his left leg, when there is no doubt he is on horse- 
back. Striding up and down the stage several times, he 
stops and informs the audience that he has arrived at 
some distant place, which, they are in d.uty bound to be- 
lieve. K he hesitates in his rapid • pace during his jour- 
ney, and treads a few steps cautiously, and with an oscil- 
lating motion of the body, and then stoops down, and 
begins pulling at an imaginary oar, the gpectators must 
suppose him exposed to the danger, of navigation. These 
defects, with the ludicrously pointed faces of the actors, 
representing Tartar generals, and the horrid din kept up 
with gongs, and an instrument which has been aptly 
compared, in its notes, to a cracked penny ti-umpet, ren- 
der aU their historical plays farces in the eyes of foreign- 
ers. The plays begin about the middle of the day, and 
last until late at night, usually ending with tumbling, and 
other feats of agility and strength. , 
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CASE XXXVIII, 

Bett^ EEN Cases III. and IV., contains a small model 
of a tanka boat. 



CASE XXXIX. 



718. Mats made of cocoa-nut husks. 

YIO- Brushes " " " used by painters. 

720. Barbers' brushes. 

721. Gentlemen's leather pockets. 

722. Tinder cases. 

723. Small opium piUow. . 

724. Pocket ink-stand. 

725. Moustache combs. 

726. Tortoise-shell and bamboo instruments, used by 

ladies to fasten up their hair. 

727. Brushes used by ladies to clean their combs 

728. Tininan's soldering irons, made of iron. 

729. Small tinman's shears. 

730. Tinman's hammers. 

731. Funnel made of tin. 

732. Tailor's shears. 

733. Ladies' scissors. 

734. Snuffers. 
785. Shoe brushes. 
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Incense, cf^. 

736. ^^ SooTfrpoony^ counting-board, universally used by 

the Chinese in calculating sums. 
737* Cliinese padlock, of curious construction. 

738. Small pillow, made of rattan. 

739. Pillow, made of lacquered pig skin. 

740. Leather travelling pillow. 

741. Chinese nails and screws, made entirely by hand. 



CASE XL. 

742. Large Jos stick, burned in incense vessels before 

idols. 

743. Jos stick, made of the raspings of sandal-wood, 

which, when burned, gives out a fragrant odor. 

744. 745. Sandal-wood Jos stick, ia different fancy pack- 

ages. 

746. Common Jos stick, used in stores and houses as in- 

cense. Before clocks were introduced into China, 
Jos stick, graduated to measure time, and clepsy- 
dras, were instruments by which the Chinese kept 
the time of day. Each period of a day and night 
together is divided by them into twelve parts, 
called cTiee^ which begin at eleven o'clock at night, 
according to our reckoning. 

747. Brick tea, used in China as ft medicine, and in some 

parts of Tartary, according to Timkowski, like 
money, as a medium of exchange. 

748. Chinese match paper, for lighting pipes. It takes 

fire readily, and is inflamed when required by a 
slight puff. 
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749, 750. Cakes of tea, used as a mediciiie. 

751. Bing Jos stick, used in houses and stores to pr^erve 

a fire to light pipes by. Jos stick receives its name 
from the principal use made of ii, as it is kept 
continually burning as incense before -the Jos, or 
idols, in dl the temples, houses, and vessels of the 
Chinese. The quantity of " Jos-etick^ consumed is 
very large, and the manufacture employs a gi*eat 
number of people. Mr. Dean, a Baptist missionary 
in China, estimates the annual consumption at one 
dollar's worth, on an average, for each individual 
in the Empire-^amounting in the aggregate to 
the enormous sum of ^00 millions of dollars. 

752. Betel-nut, as taken from the tree. 

753. " with the shuck taken off 
764. Second quality of betel-nut. 

755. Betel-nut, cut in thin slices for chewmg. 

756. Honan betel-nut, shewed without pepper leaves. 
Betel-nut, so called, is in fact the areca nut, the fiTiit 

of a slender palm, not above six inches in diameter, and 
about 80 feet high. 

The betel pepper is the vine from which the leaf is 
obtained, and for which it is alone cultivated. The flavor 
of the leaf is very peculiar, being between an herbaceous 
and an aromatic taste, and is a little pungent. It is culti- 
vated throughout the south of China. The preparation of 
the betel-nut for use is very simpl^i\ The thin slices are 
merely wrapped in the raw, fresh pepper leaVes, with 
enough quick-lime to give them a flavor. 

TTie habit of chewing this preparation has extended 
from the islands, where the plant is found, to the eonti*^ 
nent of Asia, audit is now used from the Red Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean. All classes of people amcing the islanders. 
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male and female, are in the habit of chewing it. "It 
sweetens the breath^^— so say those who nse it — " rectifies 
and strengthens the stomach, and preserves the teeth f it 
also gives the teeth, lips and gnios a dark red c<dor, 
which is esteemed a mark of beauty in proportion to its 
darkness. There is less objection against its nse^thianthat 
of tobacco ; its narcotic properties are not so great, and 
the taste more pleasant. Persons of rank carry it pre- 
pared for use in i^lendid cases suspended from their 
girdles. Poor people are contented with cases of any 
kind, provided they contain the substance itself. Among 
some of the inhabitants of the Indian Archipelago, to re- 
fuse, on meeting a friend, to accept the betel-nut, is 
regarded as an oiBfence, and satisfaction is demanded So 
interwoven into their ideas has the practice become, that 
figures of beauty are taken from it, and a face is not ae** 
counted beautiful unless the mouth be stained of a dirty 
red round the outside of the lips. 

757. Medicine put up in boxes, with advertisements in the 

form of the Oo-loo. An emblem of longevity. 

758, 759. Chinese smoking tobacca 
760. Chinese paper segars. 

, Tobacco is not chewed by the Chinese, but is smoked 
by all classes, both boys and girls learning the use of the. 
pipe from their earliest childhood. The toba<ico plant is 
commonly said by the people to have been intrcrduced 
by the present dynasty; it is so mild as to be rather in-^ 
sipid to peXBons accustomed to Manilla or Havana tobacco, 
though the species is identical. Large manufactories of 
it are established in Canton, some of them four stories 
high (an unusual elevation for a house in China), where 
all the processes of preparation are to be seen. Paper 
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segars are the only kind made by tlie Chinese, and are 
called by the Spanish se^a/rhiloe^ or little segars; an ex- 
pert workman will make 1500 in a day. A Chinese 
would as soon think of going • without his tea and rice, 
9S without his pipe; and in cases of emergency, he even 
puts a segarhilo or two behind his ear, to have one at 
hand. 

761. Chinese gunjpowder. This is another invention of 
th5 Chinese, who used it to make fireworks long 
before it appeared in Europe, but probably did 
not use it with firearms until afterwards. Their 
proportions of materials are nearly like ours, but 
their powder is generally poor stuff, because badly 
inade. 

^762. Clay balls for breath guns. 

763. Iron shot, used as a matter of economy by Chinese 
sportsmen. 
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764. Chinese olivea \ 

765. Chinese green peas. 

766. White Nanking peas. 

767. Red rice. 

768. Black Nanking peas. 

769. 770. Melon seeds, used by the Chinese, while drink- 

ing Sam-shou. ' The skilful extraction of the meat 
of these seeds constitutes one of the accomplish- 
ments of a Chinese gentleman. 
771. Keenrhen'y the seeds of the lien-fa or water-lily 
from Fokien. The leaves and flowers pf this plant 
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cover the immense marshes in the interior of China 
iand present a rich and beantifdl appearance. It is 
often raised for mere ornament in capacious earth- 
enware or porcelain tubs, containing gold fish, but 
; upon the lakes and marshes it is cultivated for its 
seeds and root, both of which are articles of food 
much esteemed by the Chinese. The roots are 
diced and eaten^ as fhiit, being white, juicy, and 
of a sweetish and refreshmg taste; the seeds are 
eaten with Sam-shou. . 
772, 773. White and black sesamum. This grain is cul- 
tivated principally for the oil obtained from it ; it 
:. is also usrf. to put in cakes, and is sometimes 
boiled and eaten like rice. 
7^74* Chinese 8UgarK2flndy. 
7:76*: Chinese white sugar. . 

776. Chinese brown sugar. 

"Erom all the notices that can' be obtained from an- 
cient history, it is very probable that China wais the first 
country in which the Sugar cane was cultivated. Its na* 
tive country is the southern part of the continent of Ada, 
and its properties have been well known by the inhabit- 
ants for many ages* Among the Chiaese the cultivation 
of it is carried to an extent sufficient to supply their own 
wants, and also to form an article of export. The varie- 
ties of the cane are several, but the only one cultivated 
is the same as that which grows in the West Indies.** 
The process of manufacturing it is simple and laborious ; 
the machinery fa coarse, and the labor performed mostly 
by human strength. The best sugar made in China is 
the sugar-candy, pulverized in large stone mortars, and 
caUed pingr-fa^ ^* crystal flowers,** the superior quality of 
which is as white as snow. 

12 
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777. Long-ga/i^. " Dragon's eyes :'' so called from their \ 

resemblance to the ball of the eye : a favorite fruit 
with the Chinese, bnt not suited to the palate of 
*' barbarians." 

778, 779. First and second qualities oideer^ einewa, 

780. Good and inferior qualities of btcTuhde-mar or ir^ 

a/ng. 

781. Prepared iird^ nests of two qualities. 

782. Edible Mrds^ nestSj in the state in which tliey are 

imported mto China. 

783. Dried eaUed shrinnps. 

784. Dried ^Am^aw^. 

786, 787. First and second qualities of prepared sharks' 

fins. 
786. Vermicelli, made and extensively used by the Chi- 
nese in soups, of which they are fond and make a 
great variety. 
"A considerable proportion of the food of the Chi- 
nese cons]3ts of fruit, which is both cheap and abundant. 
FruitHStaUs line the sides of the streets, and baskets-fiill 
fill the doorways of shops. The variety is not so great 
as in western countries, where exotic fruits are added to 
the indigenous, nor is the flavor of Chinese fruits, as a 
whole, equal to that cS. lands where skill aiid science have 
combined to improve the productions of nature.^ In 
addition to the fruits already enumerated, apples, pears, 
grapes, peaches, apricots, quinces, and dates, grow in the 
northern and middle parte of the Empire, and oranges, 
limes, pumelos, citron, cnstard-apples, plantains, pine- 
apples, pomegranates, jack fruite, guavas, whampes, and 
mangoes, are amongst the fruite found in the south. 
*^The peach is one of the best fruite found in China, 
.though it is not usually allowed to attain ite ftill matu- 
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rity on the tree, the practice of picking fruits before they 
are ripe being very common in China, and is often the 
chief reason of their insipidity, which is noticed by almost 
all writers. Pears often grow to a large size, but their fla- 
vor, as well as that of the apple, is far inferior to the same 
fruits elsewl^ere, which is acconnted for by the ignorance 
of the Chinese gardeners of the methods of improving the 
quality of fruit, by grafting and careful cultivation ." 

" Chinese agriculturists excel in the cultivation of 
kitchen herbs and vegetables, of which they raise a great 
variety, and an abundant supply. Their forte lies in this 
branch of gardening; and in the amount of vegetables 
produced from a single acre, probably no peojple exceed 
them. By constant manuring, transplanting, attd forcing, 
three, four, and even five crops of vegetables are obtained 
from the same bed in a twelvemonth. They are very- 
fond of onions, garlic, and all other edible, aUiaceou» 
plants, of which they consume large quantities, so much 
so, in some instances, as to taint their persons with the 
odor.'' But the favorite and most common vegetable 
used by them is Hhepe-teae or pah-teoy^ * white greens,' so 
called from the leaf-stalks being blanched. It is a species 
of brassica, resembling lettuce, is produced principally 
at the north, and from thence conveyed, either in the 
fresh state or salted, to aU parts of the country. They 
are said to preserve it fresh, either by planting in wet 
sand, or by burying it deep in the ground ; and it is a po- 
pular remark, that the nine gates of Peking are blockaded, 
during the autumnal season, with the vehicles bringing 
in the pe-tsae. The amount of this vegetable consumed, 
is second only to rice, of the enormous consumption of 
which, some idea has been given in the preceding pages. 

The article of birds' nests, which owes its celebrity 
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Mode of Procuring and Value of Birds* Nesis. 

cBoly to the wJiimsical luxury of the Ghiuese^ is brought 
principally from Java and Sumatra, though it is found 
m most of the rocky islets of the. ladian Archipela^. 
The n^ is the habitation of a small swallow, named 
(from the circumstance of ite having an edible dwelling) 
Mirundo esculenta. They are found in caves, and are 
composed of a mucilaginous substance, which has never 
yet been analyzed with* sufficient = accuracy to show its 
constituents. Those that are dry, white, and clean, are 
flie most valuable- They are packed in bundles, with 
split rattans run through them, to preserve their shape. 

The quality of the nests varies according to the sit- 
uation and extent of the caves, and the time at which 
tibey are taken. K procured before the young are fledged, 
the Aests are of the best kind ; if thiey contain eggs only, 
they are still valuable ; but if the young are in the nests, 
or have left them;, the whole are then nearly worthies, be- 
ing dark-colored^ streaked with blood, and intermixed 
with feathers and dirt. The. nests are procurable twice 
eVery year; the best are found in deep, damp caves, 
which if not injured, will continue to produce indefinite- 
ly. It was once thought that the caves near the sea-coast 
were the mc^t productive ; but some of the most profit- 
able yet found, are situated fifty miles in the interior. 
This fact seems to be against the opinion of some, that 
Ihe nests are cpmposed of the spawn of fish or of bicho- 
de-mar^ 

The meliod of procuring these nests somewhat resem- 
bles that of catching birds in the Orkney Isles. Some 
of the caves are so precipitous, that no one but those ac- 
customed to the employment from their youth, can obtain 
the nests, "being only approachable," says Crawford, "by 
ft perpendicular descent of many hundred feet, by ladders 
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of bamboo and rattan, over a sea rolling violently againsi 
the rocks. When the month of the cave is attained, the 
perilons task of taking the nests mnst often he performed* 
by torchlight, by penetrating into recesses of the rock| 
where the slightest slip would be instantly fatal to the ad^ 
venturers, who see nothing below them but the turbulent 
surf making its way into the chasms of the rock.'' 

After they are obtained, they are separated from 
feathers and dirt, and carefdlly dried and packed, and are 
then ready for the consumer. The sale of birds' nests is 
a monopoly with all the governments in whose dominions 
they are found. The Chinese are the only people who 
purchase them for their own use, and in China they com* 
mand extravagant prices ; the best or white kind often 
being worth $1800 per pecul of 133 pounds. The labor 
bestowed to render it fit for the table is enormous ; every 
feather, stick, or impurity of any kind is carefdlly remov- 
ed ; and then, after undergoing many washings and prepa^ 
rations, it is stewed into a soft, mucilaginous jelly. When 
prepared for cooking, the best quality s€^lls at the rate of 
$50 a catty, (IJll).) or $5000 per pecul. The most part of 
the best kind is sent to Peking for the use of the court. 
It appears that this curious dish is only an article of ex- 
pensive luxury among the Chinese ; the Japanese do not 
use it at all, and how the former people acquired the habit , 
of using it, is only less singular than their persevering in 
it. They consider the bird's nest as a great stimulant and 
tonic ; but its best quality, perhaps, is its being perfectly 
harmless. 

The slug, (JBhhikwrion^ called Bicho-de-mar, as its 
name imports, is a product of the sea, and resembles that 
often seen in damp places on land. It forms one of the' 
important articles of commerce between the islands of the 
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Jjidian Archipelago and China. It is found on all the 
Elands from New Holland to Sumatra, and also on most 
•of those on the Pacific It is produced in the greatest 
abundance on small coral islands, is aa ill-looking animal, 
and has but few powers of locomotion. The ordinary- 
length is seen here, although it is sometimes two feet long. 
It is taken with the hand by natives, who often dive for 
it ; and after it has been cleansed, dried, and smoked, it is 
fit for sale. The Chinese use it by itself, or as an ingredient 
in other dishes, and consume large quantities under the 
belief that it is an aphrodisiac. When brought to the ta- 
ble it resembles pork rind in color and consistency. The 
varieties into which the Chinese divide it, are about thirty, 
but unless one is well acquainted with the article, it is im- 
possible to distinguish them. 

Deers' sinews and sharks' fins, when cooked, are es- 
teen^ed by the Chiaese for their supposed stimulating and 
tonic properties. The former are brought from the north- 
em parts of the empire to Canton, and the latter are 
sought for from the Indian Ocean to the Sandwich Mands, 
to supply the Chinese market. The chief supply is from, 
Bombay and the Persian Gulf. There appears to be little 
or no choice as to what species of shark the fins are from 
but those of a whitish color are valued much higher than 
. the black sort. Sharks and rays of all kinds form a com- 
nion article of food amongst the Chinese on the coast. 

The stomach of fishes, called fish-maws, like the pre- 
ceding articles, are used as a luxury among the Chinese, 
who consume them for their imagined strengthening and 
aphrodisiac qualities. . They ai'e of a cartilaginous nature, 
and are cured by stretching and drying them in the sun. 
They are chiefiy brought to China in junks from the la- 
dian islands. 
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Tn addition to the stock and other kinds of salt fish 
imported ia small qfiantities, the Chinese cure a large 
amonnt of the fish and shrimps taken in their own waters 
by -salting and -drying them in the sun, and seem particu- 
larly to relish the high flavor of those preserved with 
just enough salt to keep them from becoming absolutely 
putrid. 

Of the immense number of ducks, hatched by artificial 
heat and raised in boats upon the inland waters, many 
are split and dried. The gizzards of geese, ducks and 
other fowls, smoked and dried, and even rats and mice, 
similarly preserved, are common articles of food amongst 
the middling and poprer classes. The split ducks, smoked 
gizzards, and rats and mice are seen exposed for sale in 
stalls, or carried about the streets on poles, exactly as rep- 
resented in some geographies. Dogs and cats are eaten 
by those who can afford to buy other meat, and are seen 
for sale in baskets in most all the public places id cities; 
the latter seeming to be aware of their fate by the piteons 
mewings kept up amongst them^ and Chinese dogs are 
said to have a particular aversion for butchers, in conse- 
quence, no doubt, of the violation of those personal ex- 
emptions and privileges which the canine race are allowed 
to enjoy almost every where else. Dogs indeed are enu- 
merated as a regular article of food in one of their ancient 
books, and among the rich, a wild cat, previously pre- 
pared by feeding, is reckoned a delicacy. An amusing an- 
ecdote is told of a foreigner who, in dining with a wealthy 
Chinese, took quite a fancy to one of the dishes upon the 
table, of which he ate considerable, supposing it to be 
duck, but to satisfy himself on this point, beckoned one 
of the servants to approach, and pointing at the dish, ui 
an inquiring tone, imitated the quacking of that fowl; 
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when much to his discomfort the servant shook his head, 
and answered with a bow-wow-w%w.^ Thns informing 
him he had been eating dogVmeat. 

K the rich appear to be fantastic in the selection of 
their diet, the poor are no less indiscriminaie in the sup- 
ply of theirs; frogs, toads, water-snakes, lizards, and bats 
are purchased by the latter, and among insects the locust, 
girasshopper, and silkworm are eaten. The two former 
are sometimes cooked by being roasted alive, and -are es- 
teemed a delicate repast ; the latter is taken after the Bi- 
sect has wound off the cocoon of silk, and cooked by 
baking. By some epicures the larvae of the sphynx-^moth, 
as weU as a grub which is bred in the sugaiHjane, are 
much relished. ^ ' 

As might be expected front the. economical habits of 
the people, that great save-all, the pig,- is universaily 
reared about cottages, and its flesh is by far tibe cpmmoii- 
est meat ; a maxim of the Chinese is, "that a scholardoes 
not quit his books, nor the poor man his pigs" Oil is 
used by the Chinese in cooking, as butter is with us, and 
is usually that extracted from groujad; or pea-riiits, 
although the oil extracted from the ^i^^iA'W.y, which yidds 
the castor oil of medicine, and other kinds are frequently 
used; but the rieinus oil, as used bythdm in its fresh 
state, and with some peculiar preparation, has neither the 
strong detergent properties, nor thei detestable taste, by 
wliich this oil is known with us. 
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ZcmtemSy Pdintings^ c&g. 

Amokg the great number of lanterns suspended over 
head, will be particularly noticed the large and splendid- 
ly embroidered one. This is about ten feet high, and is 
altogether a gorgeous affair, the frame being beautifully 
carved and gilt, the panels richly embroidered, and there 
are several hundred silk tassels pendent from different 
parts of it. Such lanterns as this are not intended to be 
lighted, and are used only in processions of Mandarins, 
and to decorate the temples when they visit them, aa 
required by the ritual, to offer sacrifices and do homage 
to the ancient sages and emperors. The dragon lantern 
will also be noticed ; this, with the fish and bird lanterns 
hanging in different parts of the room, and also those 
made of gauze, are carried in the yearly dragon proces- 
sions, to propitiate that fabled monster. Amongst the 
others are two very large ones, made of horn, with silk 
tassels around them, two large carved king-wood framed 
ones, with beautiful painted silk panels, and four beauti- 
ful ones,- with small paper figures, which move when the 
lanterns are lighted. 

Among the pictures, of which there are between four 
and five hundred, in oil and water colors, are two large 
and beautiful paintings of the city of Canton, and Honani 
opposite Canton, and portraits, of Samqua, Houqua, and 
linchung, three of the Hong merchants, dressed in theii 
ofiicial robes, which they purchased the privilege of wear- 
ing. Houqua was generally well known for Jiis riches; 
he died about two years since, and left about fifteen mil- 
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Kons of dollars, after paying an immense amoimt to the 
government during the troubles with the English. The 
portrait of " Boston Jack" will be recognized in a moment 
by any one who has visited Canton, as he is one of the 
first persons to welcome a ship at the Whampoa anchor- 
age. He speaks English well, and has made considerable 
money by supplying vessels with -provisions or any other 
articles they need. He obtained his s&ubriqiiety hj visit- 
ing Boston, a number of years since. The twelve paint- 
ings in oil colors, representing thfe life of a successful Chi- 
naman from his birth to his death, are very interesting, 
as are the two sets of twelve paintings, each showing the 
growing of rice, and the culture, curing and packing of 
tea. The paintings of flowers, <fec., are exquisitely done, 
and two sets of the beautiftd rice paintings represent 
funeral and marriage processions. The two Chinese 
beauties, whose portraits are seen here, would be called 
such in any country. 

Besides those mentioned are an immense number of 
Chinese views, paintings of birds, punishments, vessels, 
fishes, shells, insects, &e. Some of the scroll paintings 
hung between the windows, over the large cases, repre- 
sent Budhist deities, sitting in judgment upon the souls of 
mortals, while below are seen the guilty suffering the 
most horrid punishments, such as being boiled in cal- 
drons of molten lead, sawn asunder, thrown on beds of 
spikes, <fec. Those on the opposite side of the room are 
representations of some of the Budhist deities. AH the 
paintings in the Museum, are the work of Chinese artists, 
and for execution and finish speak for themselves. 

The two large and hideous looking figures, not enu- 
merated, are placed at the entrances of temples as "guar- 
dians of the doorway.'^ 
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General Itema/rks vpon the ewrhj mteroawrse with China^ 
herpreeeni coTmrierce with foreign Tuitions^ her govervr 
mentj cmtiqmty, <&o. 

China, being situated on the eastern border of Asia, ap- 
pears to have been so far removed from other great nations 
of antiquity, that little was known by them concerning it ; 
and the notices to be found in their histories concerning 
its existence are few and uncertain. During the first cen- 
tury of our era, under the reign of the celebrated Han 
dynasty, the Emperor Mingty dispatched messengers to 
India, who brought back the religion of Budha; and 
Hoty, a succeeding Emperor, sent an envoy to seek some 
intercourse with the western world, who is said to have 
reached Arabia. About the midxlle of the second cen- 
tury, as recorded in Chinese history, people came from 
India and other western nations with tribute, and from 
that time foreign trade was carried on at Canton. Under 
this head of tribute was probably placed the presents car- 
ried by the embassy, dispatched by the Koman Emperor, 
Marcus Antoniaus, to China in a. d. 161, to acquaint him- 
self with the country, which was reported to produce the 
beautifiil silks supplied to his luxurious countrymen 
through the medium of India. There is sufficient evi- 
dence that some Nestorian Christians entered China as 
early as the middle of the seventh century ; but " it is to 
the Arabs that we owe the first distinct account of China, 
and of its peculiar institutions and customs. Their far- 
extended conquests brought them to the confines of that 
remote empire; and the enlightenment of science and 
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literature, whicli they possessed in no small degree during 
the eighth and ninth centuries, led many individuals 
among them to explore unknown countries, and to record 
what they had seen." Although nearly lOQO years have 
elapsed since their first accounts were written, there is a 
remarkable identity between \he Chinese as they are 
therein described, and the same people as we know them 
at the present day. 

" Asthe£act may not be familiar to all, that the know- 
ledge of the existence of an immensely populous and 
wealthy empire in the remotest parts of the East had a 
great eflfect in the discovery of our continent by Colum- 
bus, a short description of the origin and work of Miarco 
Polo, a Venetian, and the first European who gave this 
world a history of his travels in those distant regions, is 
here given. 

"His father, Nicholas, and uncle, Matheo Polo, first 
visited the court of Cublai Khan, the sovereign potentate 
of the Tartars, and Emperor of China, who completed the 
conquest of the Chinese Empire began by his grandfather 
Ghenghis, who overthrew all the independent powers of 
Tartary, and made himself sole master of Central Asia. 
Nicholas and Matheo embarked from Venice, on a com- 
mercial voyage to the Eaat, about the year 1266, and 
having penetrated to the court of Cublai, by whom they 
were received with great distinction, from political mo- 
tiyes, it is supposed, were famished with lettere to the 
Pope, entreating him to send a hundred learned men to 
instruct the sages of his empire in the knowledge of the 
Christian faith ; and on their departure for Ettrope, wei^e . 
invited to return. They arrived home safely in 126^, and 
having delivered their letters, and Teceived ot^l^rs hbta 
the Pope, with presents to tiie Grand Khan, they set ov^ 
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again for the remote regions of Tartaiy in 1271, accom- 
panied by two learned friars and young Marco, who was 
born shortly after his father left the first time. The friars, 
becoming alarmed for the safety of their lives in Armenia, 
where a war was raging, took refuge in a monastery, 
where they remained; and the Polos, after a long 
journey, and suffering many hardships, arrived in the 
dominions of Cublai, who, hearing of their approach, 
sent officers to meet them at forty days' distance from the 
court. 

"The Venetians resided about seventeen years at the 
Tartar court, duiing which they were treated with great 
distinction; and Marco, having acquired the four princi- 
pal languages of the country, was employed by the Khan 
in missions and services of importance in various parts of 
his dominions. At length, after considerable difficulty in 
obtaining the consent of the Khan, the Polos set out on 
their return to Venice by sea, being loaded with presents 
of rich jewels given them by their patron, who made 
them promise to return to him after they had visited 
their families. They arrived in Venice in 1295, literally 
laden with riches; and having heard, on their journey, of 
the death of their old benefactor, they considered them- 
selves absolved from their promise to return. Several 
months after their arrival, in an Action between the 
Genoese and Venetian navies, Marco Polo, who had taken 
the command of one of the galleys of the latter, advancing 
first in the line, was taken prisoner, and carried to Genoa 
in irons. Here he was detained in prison, and all offers 
of ransom rejected. Having had his papers and journals 
sent to him from Venice, he produced his work on China, 

"This work is said to have been one of the principal 
ligl]Lta used by the Portuguese in the fifteenth century, 
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when the attention of the world was turned towards the 
remote parts of Asia, and they were attempting to circum- 
navigate Africa ; and from Marco Polo's descriptions of 
the situation of China and the islands on the coast, and 
the state of geographical knowledge of the day, Columbus 
was led to believe, that by sailing in a westerly direction, 
he should reach the eastern shores of Asia. With this 
idea, and the supposition that the circumference of the 
earth was much less than it was afterwards found to be, 
he set sail from Spain; and when he arrived among the 
West India Islands, we find him trying to identify the 
island of Cipango, of which Marco Polo gave a splejidid 
description. We afterwards find him seeking in the 
island of Cuba, which he supposed, from the accounts of 
the natives and his own observation, to be a part of the 
main-land, for the rich city of Cambalu (Peking), in the 
province of Cathay, the winter residence of the Great 
IQian, and where, according to Marco Polo, was to be 
seen, 'in wonderful abund^ance, the precious stones, the 
pearls, the silks, and the diverse perftmies of the East.'" 

"The sumptuous descriptions given by Marco Polo," 
says Irving, "of countries teeming with wealth, and cities 
whose very domes and palaces flamed with gold, induced 
Columbus, who wias confident of soon arriving at these 
countries, to hold 'forth those promises of immediate 
wealth to the Spanish sovereigns, which caused mucli 
disappointment, and brought upon him the frequent 
reproach of exciting false hopes, and indulging in wilfdl 
exaggeration.'^ 

"He died,'* continues Irving, in ignorance of the real 
grandeur of his discovery. Until his last breath, he en- 
tertained the idea that he had merely opened a new way 
to the old resort of opulent commerce, and had dis- 
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covered some of tlie wild regions oi the East. He 
supposed Hispaniola to be the ancient Ophir, which had 
been visited by the ships of Solomon, and that Cuba and 
Terra Firma were but remote parts of Asia, In all his 
voyages he was continually seeking after the territories of 
the Grand Khan, and even after his last expedition, when 
nearly worn out by age, hardships and infirmities, he 
offered, in a letter to the Spanish monarchs, written from 
a bed of sickness, to conduct aaiy missionary to the terri- 
tories of the Tartar Emperor, who would undertake his 
conversion.^ 

The first Europeans who traded directly with China 
were the Portuguese, who made their appearance at 
Canton in 1546, not many years after their celebrated 
navigator, Vasco de Gama, discovered the passage around 
the Cape of Good Hope. But it was not until about the 
middle of the 16th century thut they established them- 
selves at Macao, for the use of which place they stiU pay a 
ground-rent to the Chinese of 500 taels per annum. The 
only privilege they appear to possess is that of govermng 
themselves; as the Chinese population of the towns is 
entirely under the control of the Mandarins. 

The Spaniards soon followed the Portuguese, but they 
have derived less advantage firom an intercourse with 
China than most other nations, notwithstanding the vast 
advantage which they possess in the locality of MftoiUa 
and the Philippine Islands, within a few days' sail of 
China, and apDroached with equal facility in either mon« 
soon. 

The first attempt made by the English to establish a 
trade with China, was during the reign of Elizabeth, in 
1596; but the vessels sent out were wrecked on the out- 
ward passage, and owing to the jealousy and misrepresen- 
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tations of the Portfuguese, their future attempts, and those 
of the E. L 0., were unsuccessM until about the beginning 
of the last century. 

; The fii'st American vessel sent out to China sailed from 
New-York in 1784. She was soon followed by others^ 
and the trade rapidly increased imtil 1789, when there 
were more American vessels at Canton than from any other 
country except Great Britain; and the American trade 
with China is now much larger than that of any other 
country except England. The number of ships employed 
by the latter being more than two hundred, employing a 
capital of upwards of $20,000,000, while we have about 
seventy ships in the China trade, and a capital of about 
$7,000,000. The present total exports from China, 
amount to about $40,000,000, of which about $15,000,000 
worth are ti^s^ over $14,000,000 treasure, nearly $6,000,- 
000 raw silk, silk thread, afl.d silk goods ; and the balance 
in cassia, sugar, sugar-candy, lacquered-ware, ivory arti- 
cles, mattings fans, &c., &c. The imports, amounting to 
about the same sum, consist of the following articles: 
opium^ rice, treasure, and pearls; principally tlie first, 
which amounts to upwards of $20,000,000, ginseng $300,- 
000, raw. cotton $7,700,000, cotton manufactures and 
cotton yam $4,725,000, woollen manufactures of all 
kinds $2,900,000, metals.of all kinds $1,600,000, and the 
balance in other goods, such as betel-nut, bicho-de^mar^ 
birds' nests, &c 

The goods which we buy from the Chinese are paid for 
partly in cotton goods, ginseng, and lead, but principally 
by bills drawn on London bankers, who have agencies in 
the United States to furnish letters of credit to foreign 
traders. They loan nothing but their credit, as the bills 
drawn upon them are made payable far enou^ in advance 
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for the proceeds of tlie goods for whicli tihey were drawn 
to meet them, * 

The English, in addition to paying (the Chinese) for 
all the teas, silks, <&c, with their cotton, cotton goods, and 
opium, are amiually drawing an immense amount of the 
precious metals from China, the proceeds of the latter 
article. 

Formerly, all the business done by China with other 
nations, except Bussia, was carried on by the Cohong or 
body of Hong naerchants, of which nearly every one has 
heard, who has heard of China. This body was a monopoly 
established by the government to conduct the trade with 
foreigners, and consisted of a few persons, who were al- 
lowed to trade singly, although, until 1830, the whole body 
was liable for all the foreign debts of each individual. 
Some of the Hong merchants made large fortunes, but 
they lived in a state of continual uncertainty, as having 
once become members of the Cohong, they were seldom 
allowed to leave it, unless in case of fidlure, and they 
were liable to be " squeezed'^ (as the Chinese call it)- at 
any tune, by the mandarins, who, under various pre- 
texts, exacted large amounts from them. Some one of 
the body was obliged to become security for the payment 
of the port charges, duties, and good behavior of every 
vessel entering the port for trade. This monopoly was 
abolished by the treaty between China and Great Britain, 
and the foreign trade made free to alL 

The Chinese have been ridiculed for assuming to be 
the only civilized nation in the world. . This assumption 
is probably owing to their peculiar institutions. They 
live on the past, we on the fiiture, and consequently they 
are not to be judged by our standard. We have thou- 
sands of presses, ftimishing information of all kinds and 
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horn all quarters of the globe, which, is distributed with 
astonishing rapidity, to every one. They liave no news- 
papers except those used for government purposes, which 
have a very limited circulation. Information therefore is 
dowly diflPused, and does not reach, the mass of Chinese, 
untn it has ceiwed to be new to the rest of the world. 
There was a time, and that not many centuries since, 
that the Chinese were farther advanced in the arts 
of civilized hfe than any European nation, and they are 
still far in advance of the rest of Asia. Is it strange, 
having seen the greatest European nation seize upon the 
neighboring country of India, and clandestinely flood 
their shores with a drug which destroys thousands, and 
is known to be prohibited by their laws, that they 
should look upon them as barbarians! Is it strange, 
having seen in. former times the governments and mer- 
chants of fpreign nations belieing each other, and perpetu- 
ally quarrelling for ihe sake of gain, that they should look 
upon them all with suspicion and contempt, and call them 
-** Famrqvjh^a^'^ " foreign devils !" 

"When foreigners first began trading with the Chinese, 
every port was open to their conamerce, and the trade was 
free to aU ; the country was also open to missionaries, and 
the Catholics converted many thousands to their faith, and 
stood high in favor with the government. But the mis- 
conduct of the former caused them to be confined in their 
trade tb Canton, and the attempts of the latter to inter- 
fere with the government caused them to be excluded 
from the country. 

The Chinese have also been denounced for their exclu- 
giveness ; but who can doubt its being the correct policy 
of her rulers, to insure the stability of their government? 
They themselves are foreigners, were iuvited into the Em- 
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pire to quell a rebellion, wMcIl tj^ey did, and took posse»* 
sion also, and, of course, well know the danger tkey sub- 
ject themselves to by the visits of strang^^. 

In 1812, according to the best Chinese authority, there 
were in the eighteen provinces of China, 360,279)827 in- 
habitants, and 2,167,2^6 in Tartary, subject to the Chinese 
government As they have had no wars of consequence 
since that time, and the cholera is said to have passed 
lightly over this nation, they must now exceed 400,000,000- 
The eighteen provinces contain 830,719,360 English acres, 
more than three-fourths of which are under cultivation; 
and with a climate so various that every thing they wish 
for is produced by themselves, they need not, and care 
not for foreign commerce. 

Twentynseven dynasties, famishing two hundred and 
forty-three sovereigns, including the present, and exclu- 
ding those considered mythological by the Chinese them- 
selves, have swayed the destinies of China for more than 
4600 years. WeU may the Tartar and his subjects be 
proud of the throne upon which he sits, unrivalled as it 
stands in the annals of the world ; and without boastiag 
can they point to its antiquity, and that of their laws and 
customs, founded prior, or at least coeval with the Empire 
of Babylon, the very site of whose greatest city, with its 
stupendous walls and hundred gates of brass, is now a 
matter of doubt. 

Other great empires and kingdoms have risen and 
flourished for a season, but where are they? Go, seek 
their history 'among the pyramids and ruins of splendid 
edifices, the equals of which the world may never see 
again. 

The most powerful modem kingdoms of Europe are 
"but of yesterday compared with China. While they count 
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their existence by hundreds, she reckons hers by thou- 
sands of years, and is now in the enjoyment of a green 
old age, under the administration of laws founded upon 
the precepts of her sages. 

Tnus ends our Panorama — as, indeed, it may be called 
— of China and the Chinese. In Mr. Barnura*s hands, 
with his known enterprise and knowledge of the public 
wants, it will continue to furnish that combination of 
amusement and instruction which his tact and superior 
facilities so readily enable him to supply. 

Speaking of Mr. Barnum, it may not be improper here 
to allude to those magnificent monuments of industry and 
success — 

BAMUM'S MUSEUM OF MW YORK, 

Comer of Broadway and Aim street, 

AND 

BARNUM'8 MUSEUM OP PHILADELPHIA, 

Comer of Chestnut and Seventh streets. 

These two renowned establishments may be consid- 
ered as totally unapproached and unapproachable by any- 
thing of the kind in this country, whether we regard the 
character or extent of the Curiosities in Nature and Art 
that they embody. Even in Europe, they are equalled 
by no single collection, unless it be that of the Jardin des 
Plantes, near Paris, which, like the British Museum and 
the Zoological Institute of London, are Government 
properties, and have been built ^ up and are sustained by 
the special fosterage of the authorities of those two great, 
nations. 
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In simple truth, Bamuin's Museums are perfect won- . 
ders in themselves. Each may very properly be called a 
Family Cyclop<edia op things worth knowing in re- 
gard to the world we inhabit. They are, unquestionably, 
the very best schools of instruction, in their line, extant 
They furnish to the eye of every little student, not merely 
a pictorial illustration of the interesting but abstruse facts 
of Natural History, but an exact and striking image of 
each substantial idea, as well as'^a tangible likeness of the 
things and beings, the evidences and reminiscences, of a 
bygone age. 

There is a vast difference, in teaching children the 
truths of Nature or Science, between the dull, monoto- 
nous recitations of the school-room, and the lively, piquant 
exhibition of the details and body of such truths in a 
shape at once impressive and interesting. The one fa- 
tigues and disgusts#; the other gratifies and enlightens. 
The one appeals to the memory alone; the other to ev- 
ery mental operation associated with pleasurable emotions. 
Extensive and well-arranged collections, therefore, like 
those of Mr. Barnum, may be classed among the great- 
est of public benefits. They are Books of the Universe, 
and Books for the Million, condensing, as it were, into 
brief and fascinating paragraphs, the wisdom that is dis- 
tributed by Nature and Art through a thousand mysteri- 
ous volumes, difficult of access, and requiring a key to 
enable us to comprehend. 

Th^se facts diminish the surprise with which we should 
otherwise contemplate the immense patronage that has 
been bestowed, and is being bestowed, upon Mr. Barnum's 
two mammoth establishments — a patronage that has made 
even the name of Mr. B. a synonym for novelty, spread- 
ing it, as on the wings of the wind, all over the civilized 
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woild, and suggesting, as a natural inquiry, "Where's 
Barnum 1" in every mind, the moment a curiosity of any 
character is mentioned, likely to interest or educate the 
public mind. 

Bamum's Museum in New York was originally estab-^ 
fished, on a small scale, in one of our unobtrusive streets. 
It then fell into the hands of Mr. John Scudder, whose^ 
portrait may still be seen in the gallery of distinguished 
gentlemen in the present Museum.. It secured, in Mn 
Scudder's hands, the attention and patronage of the city 
government, and for a long time occupied several of the 
public rooms in the building in the Park, rear of the 
City Hall, on Chambers street, now occupied as court- 
rooms. Mr. Scudder realized a sufficiency by his Mu- 
seum before he died; and well he merited such suc- 
cess, for he toiled and struggled through years of alterna- 
ting fortune, in order to complete, to a certain extent, his 
idea of a National Cabinet of curiosities. 

This Museum, still most imperfect in its elaboration, 
came into the possession of P. T. Bamum, Esq., in 1843. 
His active and vigorous mind saw its deficiencies, and set 
about the remedy. He despatched agents to Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the interior of our own continent, for 
the purpose of securing any and every rarity to be ob- 
tained, possessing any intrinsic or relative value. He 
was most liberal in his offers, and indefatigable in his 
endeavors. His efforts met with their natural reward. 
Curiosities flowed in upon him from every quarter. No 
wonderful novelty could be found that it was not first 
offered to him for inspection and purchase. 

Thus, little by little, though at an immense cost, he 
gathered together a collection that is now, and jusdy, 
one of the wonders of the world. He filled his Museum 
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in this city to repletion, completed his Musenm in Phila- 
delphia, and has still remaining ou hand sufficient to 
constitute another Museum of an equally valuable and 
choice character. 

This studied attempt on the part of Mr. Bamum to 
merit popularity, produced, of course, its effect. During the 
seven years that the Museum has flourished here under 
his auspices, it has been visited by the extraordinary 
number of over ^ve millions of persons ; fully one third 
of whom were children brought from all parts of this 
great country by their parents to see this leading feature 
among the sights of this metropolis ! When we consider 
that this is actually more than the present population of 
London, Paris, St Petersburg, Vienna, and Berlin, all 
combined, or the combined population of all the leading 
cities of the United States summed up in one, we form a 
faint idea of the multitude that has thronged the ever- 
open portals of Barnum's Museum. 

Indeed, Mr. Barnum has found it necessary, in order to 
meet the increasing business of his establishment, to en- 
large it considerably. To this end, he recently added 
the building formerly known as the Chemical Bank to 
his already-extensive edifice^ after vainly laboring to ob- 
tain, for a more comprehensive site, all the tenements and 
ground, along Anla street, from Nassau street to Broadway. 
This enlargement permits him to display his enormous 
store of curiosities to better advantage ; and at the ^ame 
time, halving expended fifty thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose, he has been enabled to embellish his saloons in the 
most chaste and elegant style, and erect a sumptuous and 
tasty Lecture-Room, on the second floor, convenient to 
the street, large enough to seat with comfort and satis- 
faction upward of three thousand people. 
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History of (he Philaddphia Museum. 

The Museum in Philadelphia, belonging to Mr. Bar- 
num, fills the grand, saloons and lower saloons of a new 
and beautiful building recently erected by Dr. Swaim 
(son of the celebrated compounder of the famous Swaim'st 
Panacea), in the most fashionable and central part of the 
city. The curiosities embody, not only those collected 
by Mr. B. himself, through his indefatigable patience and 
enterprise, but also the well-known and immense cabinet 
of Mr. Peale, for many years before established and ex- 
hibited in Philadelphia as Feale's Museum. 

Peale's Museum originally excited, in Philadelphia, 
much of the care and fostering attention of the city au- 
thorities. It was considered the pride and prnament, as 
well as a credit, to that capital, and hence a large portion 
of the upper stories of the Statehouse, over the hall of 
Independence, was for years yielded for its public dis- 
play, while on holydays it was the universal resort of the 
youth of all ages and both sexes. When the Arcade* 
was erected, in a more stylish situation, Peale's Museum 
was removed to it, and occupied the whole of the exten- 
sive floors and galleries above of that marble building. 
Subsequently, the Museum company erected, in Ninth 
street, below Chestnut, a very imposing and commodious 
structure of their own, arranging in one vast saloon, with 
pillared galleries and panelled alcoves, the whole of what 
had been Peale's collection, and devoting the other sa- 
loon, the largest injthis country, to an exhibition room for 
the renowned Chinese Museum of the late Mr. Dunn. 

To liquidate the enormous expense thus incurred, the 
Museum company mortgaged its whole collection to the 
late Bank of the United States for about ninety thousand 
dollars. Other places of amusement, however, became 
fashionable. The business of the Museum diminished to 
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a very calamitous extent. The mortgage was ultimately 
foreclosed, and Peale's Museum became the property of 
the United States Bank. When the bank in question. 
was forced into liquidation, Mr. Peale, jr., obtained pos- 
session of the curiosities, atid for a few years exhibited, 
at the Masonic Hall, Peale's Museunji in all its pristine 
vigor and perfection. He at length became embarrassed ; 
the collection was put up for sale, and Mr. Barnum, to 
prevent the disgrace to Philadelphia of losing such an 
old favorite from its midst, purchased all that was worthy 
' of preservation, and incorporated it with his own incom- 
parable cabinet. 

In the same building there had been erected, at a very 
heavy expense, a theatre of the prettiest and most costly 
character. It had failed to succeed, involving its propri- 
etors in ruin. Mr. Barnum expended some thousands 
of dollars in converting it into an admirable Lecture- 
Room, fitted it up in gorgeous style, and by minist^ering 
to a correct and fastidious taste in serious and humorous 
entertainments, filled it with a most respectable audience 
every evening. It still continues to flourish in this pros- 
perous and encouraging manner, being still managed with 
a similar degree of good taste and, sound discernment. 

The Lecture-Room attached to Barnum's Museum, in 
this city, has met, it is well known, with an equal over- 
flow of good fortune. The truth is, the great public felt 
the want of a place of entertainment here, in which a 
proper respect for the decencies and decorums of life 
were judiciously mingled with the broadest elements of 
mirth and the refined vagaries of the most exuberant 
fancy. Mr. Barnom furnished, in his Lecture-Rooms, 
just such a place. He exactly fills up the vacuum in the 
popular feeling. In Philadelphia, the numerous body of 
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Friends, who are opposed, on principle, to theatrical ex- 
hibitions, frequent his Lfecture-Room every evening. So 
do a host of others, who love to be amused, and yet are 
shocked at the indelicacies now common upon the stage. 
So do hundreds who, influenced by no such moral im- 
pulses,- go simply because the amusement afforded is at- 
tractive, and the audiences such as it i» a pleasure for 
people of taste to be associated with. 

Without affecting too much prudery, we may safely 
, assert that the theatre, as at present generally conducted, 
is open to 'many and serious objections. It certainly is 
not the moral agent it pretends to be. If it at all " hold 
the mirror up to nature," it is not always to^that phase of 
nature which it is profitable to reflect, in order to improve 
the manners or enlighten the understanding of the times. 
It is only necessary to cast a look over the catalogue of 
plays that have, recently, taken almost exclusive posses- 
sion ef the stage, to become convinced that the theatre 
has undertaken, not to lead the public taste, but to follow 
it in its most pernicious obliquities, ministering to a de- 
praved appetite and a morbid imagination. And even 
when the productions of genius are represented, instead 
of the language of polished society, we have too often 
interpolated such indelicate substitutes for wit, such 
coarse double entendres, such vulgar expletives and offen- 
sive inuendoes, to catch the applause of the unthinking, 
that the judicious can not but feel, however they may 
deem it impolitic to aver, that they dare not take their 
wives or daughters to a theatre without the constant ap- 
prehension of pollution.' 

In the Lecture-Room of Barnunj's Museum we find st 
substantial remedy for this crying evil. Every species 
of entertainment, " from grave to gay, from lively to se- 
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vere," is famished — but so judiciously purged of every 
semblance of immorality, that the most fastidious may 
listen with satisfaction, and the most sensitive witness all 
without a fear. Not a word is uttered in this Lecture- 
Room offensive to morals or religion ; not a thought is 
breathed calculated to bring a blush upon the cheek of 
modesty ; not an expression eoiployed that may not be 
explained to the ear of youth without occasioning an 
impure idea ; not an allusion ventured upon that has not 
first been chastened with a due and fixed regard for so- 
Driety, integrity, and the other virtues of an honorable 
life. 

The wax tableaux in the grand l^aloons have been^also 
prepared with a particular eye to the moral advancement, 
as well as the intellectual gratification, of all who examine 
them. That of the '* Intemperate Family" together with 
its counterpart, the " Temperate Family,'' have been pro- 
nounced by eminent philanthropists the best and most 
effective mental lecture on the evils of strong drink, and 
the advantages of abstinence, ever placed before a think- 
ing community. It is impossible to contemplate the one 
life-picture without a cold shudder of horror at the too 
real image of the Rum-Fiend. It is equally impossible 
to note the tranquil happiness impressed upon the very 
air and manner of the Temperance group, without real- 
izing the luxury of hope and being incident to a life of 
perfect sobriety. 

The other tableaux, such as the ^^ Birth of our Savior I* 
the " Trial before Pontius Pilate j' the ''Last Supper" &c., 
are too well known, and have been too long admired, to 
need eulogy. The figures are all of the size of life, are 
properly costumed, and appeal at once and affectingly, 
through the memory and imagination, to the human heart 
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In short, Barnum's Museum is a world in itself; a 
world of novelty and art ; a world pregnant with whole- 
some instruction ; a world teaching us, by mute examples 
of Nature's wondrous metamorphoses— 

" To look, through Nature, up to Nature's God !" 

and as such, merits, both from its excellence and its 
tendency, a visit from all who have a love for things 
human, and a reverence for things divine. 



MR. BARNUM AND JENNY LIND. 

It may as well be mentioned, that Mr. Bamum, stepping aside from 
the ordinary current of his business, has planned and put into opera- 
tion one of the most magnificent pieces of enterprise ever yet at- 
tempted in this country. We allude to the engagement of the world- 
renowned Jenny Lind to sing in one hundred arid fifty concerts, to 
be given in the United States. 

Mr. Bamum, it was thought, would retire from active life. Hav- 
ing realized an immense fortune, and erected for himself a superb 
and costly villa, in oriental style, near Bridgeport, Connecticut, every- 
body presumed that he would devote the remainder of his life to the 
quiet enjoyment of the affluence he had* accumulated. He had vis- 
ited Europe, and with that rare wonder. General Tom- Thumb, bad 
been intimate with kings, queens, princes, and the nobility, jof the 
eastern hemisphere. His Museums were still yielding him a Cali- 
fornia harvest. Age has made no marks yet of its advance upon bis 
spirits or his constitution. He is still, also, the modest, imassuming, 
social gentleman the world beheld him years ago, ere fortune had 
smiled upon him so flatteringly. But his restless mind wanted occu- 
pation ; and hence the scheme of importing Jenny Lind, to gratify ' 
his American fellow-citizens ; hence his attempt to accomplish that 
which had been looked upon as utterly impossible. The aim was 
vast ; the hazard was immense. But he has succeeded. At the cost 
of three hundred thousand dollars, he places the Swedish Cantatrice 
before the American public ; and with his usual good luck, tact, and 
discretion, will no doubt realize, in the end, an incalculable sum of 
money by his unexampled speculation. 

' J. a D. 
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Babnum's Chinese Museux^ — Barnum's enterprise stops short of nothing that is 
strange or wonderful. How he could tempt a Chinese lady of unquestionable char- 
acter and position to travel among the ** outside barbarians/' and how he could smug- 
gle her out of that mysterious country, no one can imagine ; yet he has done both. 
Miss Pwan-Yekoo, the Chinese belle, with her Chinese suite of attendants, is draw- 
ing all Broadway to the Chinese collection. She is so pretty, so arch, so lively, and 
so graceful, while her minute feet are wondrous ! She only remains in the city a 
couple of weekJ9, having been engaged to go to England*— iVew York Express, 
April 22, 1850. 

The Chinese Beauty attracts general attention. << Isn't she aristocratic-looking 1" 
is the universal question. The only real Chinese Lady ever seen by American eyes. 
She leaves us in a couple of weeks, to go to London, where all the nobility are dying 
to see her.— iVcw York Sun, April 22, 1860. 

'Asiatic jealousy will not allow the most intimate male friend to enter the ** fragrant 
apartments," or apartments of the ladies, in China. A man closes his door against 
his own father in that country, in order to keep his wife and daughters from being 
seen by stranger-eyes. No wonder, then, that the handsome young creature, so lady- 
like, so refined, so very aristocratic, that Barnum has secured, with her suite of Chinese 
atteiidants, for the Chinese Museum, should attract so much attention. Everybody is on 
the qui vive to see this Chinese beauty. — New York Morning Star, April 22, 1850. 

China is the land of mystery and romance even in this nineteenth century. It is 
a sealed book to European eyes. Barnum, therefore, in securing an actual Chinese 
lady, whose manners, accomplishments, Seauty, and grace, all pronounce her to be a 
person of distinction, has added to the Chinese Museum a curiosity of the most inter- 
esting character. The lady's suite of attendants, too, are characteristic They are 
worth studying.— ZViju; York Tribune, April 22, 1860. 

The Chinese poet describes a beauty as having " cheeks red as the almond-flower, 
mouth like the peach's bloom, waist slender as the willow-leaf, eyes bright as autum- 
nal ripples, and footsteps like the flowers of the water-lily." Miss Pwan-Yekoo, 
whom Barnum has contrived to coax away from her native country, in spite of prohi- 
bitions }ind penalties, is not only a Chinese beauty, but one of education and distinc- 
tion. With her Chinese maid-servant and 9uHe of attendants, she sits and receives 
daily the homage of the curious and philosophical, at the Chinese Collection. She is 
the most extraordinary wonder of the times. — NewYork Daily Globe, April 22, 1850. 

The « Golden lilies," as the Chinese term the tiny feet of their ladies of rank and 
fiishion (for poor females in China must have feet suited to walking), are admirably 
illustrated in the feet of the Chinese belle at the Chinese Museum. We had no idea . 
that a woman of that country could be so good-looking, either — she is quite attractive ; her 
serving maid, too, is by no means uncomely. Indeed, it is a treat to contemplate this 
whole group from the famed « land of the lotus." — New York Herald, Apeil 22, 1850. 

It must be admitted the Chinese Beauty and her suite of attendants are the greatest * 
attraction of the day. It is next to impossible to catch even a glimpse of a lady of dis- 
tinction in China itself. Miss Pwan-Yekoo is very naturally, therefore, the great 
sough l-afler by all the curious in New York. Her tiny feet, her polished manners, 
her distingue air, her pretty face and charming vivacity, interest all who behold her. 
Her Chinese maid-servant, her music-master and his two pretty children, en costume, 
add materially to the fascinations of this exhibition of China and the Chinese. — New 
York Courier and Enquirer, April 22, 1850. 

The great curiosity, the Chinese lady with the very small feet, as likewise her at- 
tendants, are being exhibited daily at thfi Chinese Museum*— jYeti; York Herald, 
April 23, 1850. 
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The indefatigable Bamum has become proprietor of the valuable collection of curi- 
osities which has been on exhibition at the Chinese Museum Building, in Broadway, 
for some time past ; and has engaged ibr a few days the Celestiid bcAuty and auiie 
who recently arrived at Uiis port en route for England. The rich attraction of tho 
exhibition will therefore be considerably increased duriag the ensuing week. — New 
. YorA Atlas, April 21, 1850. 

Our readers are perhaps not awara that the Banium has taken the Chinese Mo^e- 
um, 539 Broadway, and has Engaged a celebrated Chinese Belle, of the age of sey- 
enteeri years, who will be present with her servants, &c., at every exhibition of the 
curiosities.' Such is the ftct ; and the first exhibition will be given on Monday next, 
during the day and evening* — New York Sunday DispiUchy April ^l, 1<850. 

Barnum, the restless and aspiring, has absorbed the Chinese Museum, between 
Spring and Prince streets. He has likewise imported a genuine Chinese lady and 
her attendants, to preside over his new temple of curiosities. This celestial hoori, 
who rejoices in the euphonic name of Pwan-Yekoo, is now prepared to exhibit her 
charming self, her curious retinue, and her faiiy feet (only two and a half inches long), 
to an admiring and novelty-loving public. ^Miss Pwan is a regular Chinese aristo- 
crat, and is accompanied in her tour among the outside barbarians by a suite of celes- 
tials, such as has never before honored Christendom with a visit. — New York Sun-- 
day TimeB, April, 21, 1850. 

The Bamum has taken the Chinese Museum, in Broadway, and will open it to- 
morrow. He has enl&rged and otherwise remodelled it, and will introduce to the 
public some of the Celestials themselves — among them « young lady of seventeen 
years, belonging to one of the most respectable fomilies in China« — New York SuU' 
day Mercury, April 21, 1850. 

The daughters of Han, they say, smoke both opium and tobacco, but the beautiful 
Chinese Belle, at £i^nium*s Chinese Museum, indulges, we are confident, in no such 
practices. The reason is, she is a Chinese lady, one of the ** upper-ten" of that vast 
and curious empire. She is engaged to be wedded to a Chinese high in official i>06i- 
tion, and is only here on a brief visit As even a voyage to China would not enable 
us " outsiders'* to catch a glimpse of a lotus-footed damsel of character and standing, 
we may imagine what a treat it is to see Miss Pwan-Yekoo, so young, so lovely, bo 
refined, at a moment's leisure^^-iVeti; York Express, April 23, 1850. 

Have you been to see Miss Pwan-Yekoo, the Chmese Belle, the real lady of dis- 
tinction and no humbug, now at Bamnm's Chinese Museum 1 She is such a cari- 
osity ! The women admire her tiny feet, the men her pretty foce and plumf) figure, 
and both the air of high-breeding and education she exhibits. Surrounded by the 
immense Chinese collection, she fancies herself in the Flowery Nation, and laughs and 
talks with all the spirit and vivacity of our own beauties. This is the first time that 
a Chinese lady of consequence has ever been seen by the eyes of ** barbarians." — 
New York Courier and Enquirer, April 23, I860. 

Jus^ now what ting wauchy ? — as the Chinese say in China-Saxon. Why, the 
only thing people want now is to see the Chinese beauty, with her feft two and a 
half inches long, her , maid-servant, mnsic-teacher, and little Chinese pages. They 
are at Bamum's Chinese Museum, but they only remain a few days. — New YoA 
Sun, April 23, 1860. 

; On the nineteenth day of the tenth moon, in the fifteenth year (^ Taou-Kwangr, 
there was a grand celebration throughoat the Chinese Empire; but there will be a 
greater ebullition in the "perfiimed palaces" of that land of «<everia8ting delight," 
when they discover that Miss Pwan-Yekoo is not only showing her beautiful face and 
her tiny feet, « like the lily flower," to "outdide barbarians," but is actaally sq|oum- 
ing here, at Bamum*'s Chinese Museum, with her Chinese mai|d-servant and attend- 
ants* Everybody is going to see her. Go, by all mean8«-*-'iVho York Daily Globe, 
April ZBylSdO. 
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